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PART    I. 


TRANSLATIONS  AND  IMITATIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

ELOPEMENT  OF  HELEN, 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  HELEN  WHEN  FIRST  SHE  CAME  TO  TROY, 

THE  FALL  OF  TROY, 

THE  BURNING  OF  TROY, 

THE  SPEECH  OF  CASSANDRA, 

ELECTRA  TENDING  THE  SICK  COUCH  OF  ORESTES, 

THE  SCENE  FROM  THE  EUMENIDES. 


THESE  Seven  Pieces,  consisting,  with  a  single  exception,  of 
Translations  from  Greek  Plays,  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
illustrate  successive  portions  of  those  Legends  respecting  the 
Calamities  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  and  "  the  Tale  of  Troy 
divine,"  from  which  the  Tragic  Poets  of  Athens  drew  the 
subjects  of  so  many  of  their  Dramas.  Among  the  leading 
ideas  which  the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  especially  ^Eschylus, 
most  constantly  and  earnestly  inculcated,  is  the  doctrine,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  unerring  vengeance  of  Heaven  falls  upon 
offenders,  involving  States  in  the  guilt  of  their  Chiefs,  and 
visiting  on  after -generations  the  crimes  of  their  remote 
ancestry.  Moreover,  in  these  writers  the  Supreme  Power  is  ^ 
represented  as  jealous  of  excessive  prosperity  in  mortals. 


2  INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Arrogance  in  success  is  always  the  forerunner  of  miserable 
reverse:  and  the  visitations  of  the  Gods  are  particularly 
directed  against  those  "that  have  shed  much  blood1." 

On  these  principles,  the  Greek  Dramatists  studiously  ex- 
hibit the  crime  committed  by  Paris  in  the  seduction  of  Helen 
as  the  cause  that  drew  down  ruin  on  himself  and  his  country. 
But  the  Greeks,  who  wrought  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on 
Troy,  themselves  incurred  its  judgements  by  the  pride  of 
their  hearts  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  by  the  slaughter 
and  misery  which  they  inflicted.  Above  all,  Agamemnon, 
the  King  of  men,  the  Chief  of  the  victorious  armament, 
became  an  instance  of  sudden  downfal  from  the  very  summit 
of  prosperity  and  renown  to  the  abyss  of  ruin.  "  The  Ruler, 
"  the  Hero,  the  Commander  of  the  collected  hosts  of  Greece, 
"  at  the  very  instant  of  his  success  in  that  most  glorious 
"  achievement,  the  destruction  of  Troy,  for  which  his  name 
"  was  to  be  re-echoed  in  time  present  and  time  to  come— 
"  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  house  for 
"  which  he  had  so  long  been  sighing,  and  amidst  the  careless 
"  preparations  for  a  banquet — is  murdered,  as  Homer  expresses 
"  it,  '  like  an  ox  beside  his  crib ' — murdered  by  his  faithless 
"  wife ;  his  throne  is  seized  on  by  her  worthless  paramour ; 
"  and  his  children  are  consigned  to  banishment  or  hopeless 
"  servitude8." 

(  '  )        TtOV  TfO\\)KTOV<t)V  7a/9   Ol'K 

"AffKo-rroi  Oeot.  —  ^ESCHYL.  Agam,  461. 

(*)     STHLEOF.L. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS.  3 

The  horrors  that  had  previously  defiled  the  family  of 
the  Pelopidae  are  also  dwelt  on ;  as  leading,  in  the  inevitable 
career  of  destiny  and  retribution,  to  the  fate  of  Agamemnon 
himself.  And  from  his  fate  a  fresh  series  of  awful  deeds 
and  sufferings  arises.  His  son,  Orestes,  avenges  his  murder 
on  the  murderess  Clytemnestra ;  but  becomes,  by  the  very 
act,  a  Matricide.  The  Eumenides,  the  gloomy  Powers  of  the 
Nether  World,  the  Avengers  of  Blood,  pursue  Orestes.  He 
suffers  and  wanders  long  in  phrensied  agony.  At  length  he 
seeks  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Pallas.  The  Infernal  Powers 
denounce  him :  the  Celestial  descend  to  his  defence.  After 
a  fearful  judicial  struggle  he  is  absolved  of  blood-guiltiness, 
and  the  long  succession  of  recurring  crime  and  vengeance  is 
concluded. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  having  associated 
with  the  translated  extracts  from  the  Greek  Tragedians  on 
different  parts  of  this  subject,  an  imitation  of  some  very 
beautiful  lines  in  the  Second  Part  of  Gothe's  Faust. 


B2 


THE  ELOPEMENT  OF  HELEN. 

FROM  THE  AGAMEMNON.    (402—421.) 


Anrovcra  &  a<rroi<Ttv 
KAovovj  Aoy2£//zouf  re  KOI  vavftdra^ 
"Ayovard  r  dvTttyepvov  'IA/o>  <f>6opav, 
Be/3«fce  pt^a  Sta  TruAai/, 


DARING  a  deed  that  none  should  dare, 

O'er  the  threshold  of  her  home 
Lightly  stept  the  lady  fair — 

She  is  o'er  the  ocean-foam, 
Fleeing  from  the  Spartan  strand, 
Bequeathing  to  her  native  land 
Musterings,  throngings  to  the  bay, 

The  clanging  of  the  spear  and  shield, 
The  vengeful  galley's  swift  array, 

The  rush  to  many  a  bloody  field. 
And  with  her  to  the  Trojan  shore 
Destruction  she  for  dowry  bore. 


THE  ELOPEMENT  OF  HELEN. 

O'er  her  flight  her  nation's  seer 
Wailed  in  strains  of  woe  and  fear. 
Woe  to  the  house  ! — yea,  double  woe 

On  those  who  were  its  heads  is  poured  ! 
Woe  for  the  dishonour'd  bed  ! 
Woe  for  the  track  of  her  who  fled, 

But  once  had  loved  her  lord  ! 

1  Lo  !  he  is  here,  silent  and  still ; 
He  knows  the  tale  of  shame  and  ill ; 
But  no  curse  or  raging  word 
From  his  pallid  lips  is  heard. 
All  his  bosom-hopes  have  died  ; — 

Never  may  he  see  again 
Her,  the  fair  but  faithless  bride. 

His  heart  is  with  her  o'er  the  main  ; 
And  in  unreposing  grief 

He  wanders  round  his  desolate  halls, 
Looking  like  a  phantom-chief 
Ruling  in  the  royal  walls. 

(')  The  following  reading  has  been  adopted  : 


v.    K.T.\. 


THE  ELOPEMENT  OF  HELEN. 

In  vain  before  the  husband's  eyes 
The  Lost-one's  lovely  statues  rise  : 
That  imaged  form  may  ill  supply 
The  longing  soul's  vacuity  ; 

The  pictured  charm  is  dim. 
It  still  is  fair  to  gaze  upon, 
But  all  the  grace  of  Love  is  gone, 

And  hateful  'tis  to  him. 


(     8     ) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HELEN 
WHEN  SHE   FIRST    CAME   TO   TROY. 

FROM  THE  AGAMEMNON.    (1737.) 


Uap  avroL  £*  e\6eiv  e$-  'l\iov  iro 

Aeyot^  av  (f>p6vyjjj.a  /uev  vtjvefjLov  •yoAavotf, 


Ma\dctKov  o 


WH  E  N  first  she  came  to  Ilion's  shore, 

You  might  have  sung  of  one  who  bore 

A  spirit  gentle  as  the  sea 

In  its  summer-noon  tranquillity— 

Of  one  to  whom  by  wealth  was  lent 

Each  blameless  grace  and  ornament. 

Then  of  the  glance  your  lay  might  speak 

The  soft  sweet  glances  of  her  eye, 
The  bloom  of  love  upon  her  cheek, 

That  woke  the  incautious  gazer's  sigh. 


THE    FALL   OF    TROY. 

FROM  THE  HECUBA.  (905—951.) 


Ttoi>  cnropdrjTbiv  7roA/f  OVKCTI  \el~et 
Toiov  cE\Aai/a>v  ve^>of  a/-t<£/'  ere 
}  8rj  Sopi  irep(ra.v.      K.T.\. 


CHOEUS  OF  CAPTIVE  TROJAN  WOMEN. 

OH  never  more,  my  native  Troy, 

The  lay  of  high  heroic  story 
Shall  tell  thy  might  with  patriot's  joy, 

Thy  sons'  unconquered  glory. 
The  deadly  cloud  of  Grecian  war 
Hath  closed  around  thy  sinking  star ; 
Beneath  the  storming  spearmen's  blow, 
All  desolate,  thou  liest  low ; 
Shorn  of  thy  towers'  imperial  crown, 
In  dust  and  ashes  stricken  down. 
Oh  !  never  shall  I  tread  the^e  more, 
My  own,  my  hapless  native  shore ! 

It  was  the  hour  of  midnight  slumbers, 

When  the  Destroyer  came  ; 
Hush'd  were  the  lute,  the  minstrel's  numbers, 

The  choral  loud  acclaim ; 


10  THE  FALL  OF  TROY. 

Each  weary  reveller's  torch  was  dim. 
My  husband  slept,  reposing  him 
From  that  thanksgiving  festival. 
His  spear  was  hanging  on  the  wall, 
No  longer  ready  for  the  fray : 
For  now  their  fleet  had  left  the  bay, 
And  deem'd  we  that  the  leaguering  band 
Had  fled  our  rescued  Trojan  land. 

And  I  my  gather'd  locks  was  banding 

Neath  the  circling  fillet  prest, 
Before  the  golden  mirror  standing, 

Ere  I  sought  my  peaceful  rest ; 
When,  lo,  a  sound  of  far  alarms 

Came  echoing  through  our  halls  :— 
It  is  the  clang,  the  clash  of  arms ! 

The  foe  is  in  the  walls ! 
And  nearer !  hark  !  the  cheer,  the  cry 
Of  the  on-trampling  soldiery 

Rings  through  the  captured  town ! — 
"  On,  Sons  of  Greeks ! "  the  leaders  call ; 
"  Now  is  the  hour  that  Troy  must  fall ! 
"  Think  of  your  homes — on,  on !  to  earn 
"  Victory,  spoil,  and  glad  return. 

"  Now  break  her  bulwarks  down ! " 

Hurriedly  folding  round  my  breast, 
In  Dorian  guise,  the  first-seized  vest, 


THE  FALL  OF  TROY. 

I  fled  my  home,  and  sought  the  shrine 
Of  the  Virgin  Power  Divine, 

But  there  I  knelt  in  vain — 
They  tore  me  thence.     I  saw  my  lord, 
He  lay  by  foreign  falchions  gored 

On  his  own  threshold  slain. 
And  I  was  hurried  o'er  the  sea 
The  slayer's  spoil.     Still  upon  thee, 
My  fallen  country,  looking  back, 
As  clove  their  ship  her  homeward  track. 
I  gazed,  till  blinding  tears  prevail'd, 
And  fainting  nature's  firmness  fail'd. 

Yet  cursed  I,  in  my  soul's  despair, 

The  sister  of  the  sons  of  Jove, 
And  Ida's  swain.     Ye  guilty  pair, 

Ye  fiends  to  Troy,  your  sinful  love 
Hath  torn  me  from  my  country's  walls, 

Hath  slain  her  sons,  hath  sack'd  her  halls. 
Helen,  the  victims  of  thy  crime 

Heap  on  thy  head  their  malison ! 
Ye  billows,  to  her  native  clime 

Refuse  to  bear  th'  accursed  one. 
Let  her  not  see  again  the  home 
She  left  in  sin  and  shame  to  roam. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BURNING  OF  TROY. 

FROM  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  QOTHE'S  FAUST. 


erlebt  id),  ob^leich  bie  iocfe 
3ugenbli<$  mallet  mir  um  bie 


CHORUS  OF  TROJAN  CAPTIVES. 

MY  locks  are  waving  youthfully, 
But  much  have  I  lived  through  ; 

Too  much  of  war  and  misery 
Has  it  been  mine  to  view. 

I  have  outlived  the  deadly  night 

That  closed  on  Ilion's  falling  might. 

Through  the  dust-o'erclouded  throng, 
Where  striving  warriors  press'd  along, 

I  heard  th'  unearthly  call ; 
Voices  of  vengeful  Deities 
Discordant  clang'd  o'er  plain  and  seas, 

On  to  the  city-wall. 

Yet  stood  they,  Ilion's  holy  walls. 

But  swift  from  fanes  and  towers  and  halls 

The  broad  flush  of  the  swallowing  flame 

Up  to  the  midnight  heavens  came. 

The  wild  fire-billows  crackling,  curling, 

With  their  own  storms  whirl'd  and  whirling. 


THE  BURNING  OF  TROY. 

Through  the  vapour,  through  the  flare 

Of  the  lambent  forky  flashes 
Awful  forms  beheld  I  there 

Striding  o'er  the  steaming  ashes. 
Each  hostile  God  'twas  mine  to  know 
With  threatening  arm  and  angry  brow 
Reveal'd  amid  destruction's  glow1. 

(')  Compare  Virgil,  Mn.  II.  608:— 

Hie,  ubi  disjectas  moles  avulsaque  saxis 
Saxa  vides,  mixtoque  undantem  pulvere  ftimum, 
Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti 
Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  ab  sedibus  urbem 
Eruit.     Hie  Juno  Scaeas  saBvissima  portas 
Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmen, 
Ferro  accincta,  vocat. 

Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas 
Insedit,  nimbo  effulgens,  et  Gorgone  saevau 
Ipse  Pater  Danais  animos  viresque  secundas 
Sufficit :   ipse  deos  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma. 
Eripe,  nate,  fugam,  finemque  impone  labori. 
Nusquam  abero,  et  tutum  patrio  te  limine  sistam. 
Dixerat :   et  spissis  noctis  se  condidit  umbris. 
Adparent  dirae  facies,  inimicaque  Trojae 
Numina  magna  Defim. 


SPEECH  OF  CASSANDRA. 

FROM  THE  AGAMEMNON.    (1178.) 

Cassandra,  after  the  storming  of  Troy,  was  included  in  the 
General-in-chiefs  allotted  portion  of  the  spoil.  She  accompanied 
liim,  as  his  slave,  on  his  return  to  Argos  ;  and  was  murdered,  together 
with  him,  by  Clytemnestra.  ^Eschylus  represents  her,  after  Aga- 
memnon has  crossed  the  fatal  threshold  of  his  palace,  as  remaining 
for  a  short  time  on  the  stage  with  the  Chorus  of  aged  Argives. 
She  breaks  out  into  prophetic  wailings  of  her  coming  doom  ;  and  on 
the  Chorus  terming  her  words  vague  and  aimless,  though  of  fearful 
omen,  she  challenges  their  confession  of  her  inspired  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  crimes  of  the  House  of  Agamemnon. 


Ka<  MV  6  x/o^cr/xof  O$KCT  CK 
"Etrrai  ^e^opjccof  veoya^ov  vvfj.<f>r)$ 
AajJLirpos  &  eoiKev  rj\iov  Tr/ooj 
Ilvecav  ecny^e/v,  oxrre  KVJJ.OITOS 
/  Tr/oof  avyas  rovdc 


CASSANDRA. 

No  longer  then  shall  the  Oracular  Power 
Look  dimly  forth  from  dark  mysterious  words, 
Like  a  bride  muffled  in  her  nuptial  veil. 
Full  into  light  it  rushes,  like  the  blast, 
The  mighty  Western  blast,  impetuously 
Bursting  upon  the  regions  of  the  East.1 

(  '  )  I  have  expanded  the  translation  into  what  I  believe  to  be  the  full  mcaninc: 
of  the  Greek.  uEschylus  alludes  to  the  West  wind,  which  is  the  one  most 
strongly  felt  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  JEgtean.  He  elsewherr,  in  this  play, 
calls  it  the  Ze0v/oov  71701^-0?  ar/oa. 


CASSANDRA.  15 

Beneath  it  like  successive  billows  borne 
Crimes  and  calamities  sweep  into  light, 
Each  direr  than  the  first !—    —Ha,  speak  I  now 
^Enigmas  ?       Bear  ye  witness  to  the  truth 
With  which  I  follow,  hound-like,  on  the  track 

Of  the  evil  deeds  committed  long  ago. 

There  is  a  choir  that  never  leaves  this  roof, 

Symphonious,  not  euphonious ;  for  its  notes 

Are  not  of  good.     A  troop  of  wassailers, 

Drunk  and  made  bold  with  draughts  of  human  blood, 

A  troop  of  Sister  Furies,  haunts  this  house, 

Hard,  hard  to  be  dislodged.     To  the  doom'd  walls 

Close-clinging,  loud  they  sing  the  primal  wrong ; 

Then  loathingly  repeat  the  name  of  him 

Who  trampled  on  a  brother's  marriage-bed. 

Miss  I  the  mark ;  or  do  my  words  strike  home  ? 
Wilt  call  me  now  "  Impostor,  vagabond, 
"  Wretched  deceiver  "  ? — On  thine  oath  attest 
My  knowledge  of  this  house's  ancient  crimes ! 

CHORUS. 

An  oath,  if  plighted  in  a  proper  spirit, 
Is  a  most  solemn  tie  twixt  man  and  man. 
Oaths  are  uncall'd  for  here.     I  marvel  at  thee, 
That  thou,  a  damsel  from  far-distant  climes, 
Like  an  eye-witness  speakest  of  the  deeds 
With  which  this  land  was  stain'd  in  days  gone  by. 


(     16     ) 
ELECTRA  TENDING  THE  SICK  COUCH  OF  ORESTES. 

FROM  THE  ORESTES.    (140.) 

"  Orestes,  after  the  murder  of  his  Mother,  lies  on  a  bed,  sick  with 
"  anguish  of  soul  and  madness.  Electra  sits  at  his  feet :  she,  and  the 
"  Chorus  of  Argive  Damsels,  tremblingly  expect  his  awaking." 

SCHLEGEL. 

2?*ya  (Tiya-t  \eirTOv  rj£i>o£  d.pj3v\rjs 

TlOere,  py  x/ro^eTre,  {JLYJ  'OTW  KTI/TTOJ-.    K.T.\. 

ELECTRA. 

GENTLY  ! — not  an  echo  waking, 
Nor  the  lulling  quiet  breaking, 
With  light-falling  sandal  tread. 
Farther,  farther  from  the  bed ! 

CHORUS. 
At  thy  bidding  see  we  go. 

ELECTRA. 

Dear  companions,  soft  and  low 

As  the  thin  reed's  whisperings 
Let  your  voices  to  me  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Lo,  each  flute-like1  accent  springs 
From  my  lips  most  faintly. 

(')  See  Musgrave's  Note  on  the  word  inro 
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ELECTRA. 

So  approach  ;  move  lightly  round  him  : 

Tell  me  why  ye  Ve  hither  crept  ? 

Now,  indeed,  repose  hath  bound  him, 
But  'tis  long  since  last  he  slept. 

CHORUS. 
What,  Beloved  one,  is  his  state  ? 

ELECTRA. 

What,  alas!  shall  I  relate?— 
This  to  tell  is  alone  in 

My  power ; yet  he  doth  live, 

By  that  low  and  broken  moaning. 

CHORUS. 
What  baleful  tidings  dost  thou  give  ! 

ELECTRA. 

Break  not,  unless  ye  wish  him  dead, 
The  calm  upon  his  eyelids  spread, 
Now  enjoying  sweet  and  deep 
The  gracious  blessedness  of  sleep. 

CHORUS. 
He  wakes — Behold  the  robes  are  stirred. 

ELECTRA. 

Curses  on  thee  for  the  word  !— 
Ye  with  voices  loud  and  fast 
Slumber  from  his  eyes  have  cast. 
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CHORUS. 

He  seemed  to  sleep. 

ELECTRA. 

Begone,  I  say, 

Troubler  of  his  rest !     Away ! 

CHORUS. 
He  now  sleeps  well. 

ELECTRA. 

Thou  sayest  right. 

CHORUS. 

Holy  and  awful  Night, 

Giver  of  sleep,  on  whom  the  labour-laden  call, 
Hither  from  the  depths  of  Erebus 
Come,  on  thy  shadowy  wings,  to  us, 
To  the  Agamemnonian  Hall ! 
For  beneath  our  wretchedness, 
And  our  manifold  distress, 

We  perish,  we  utterly  perish. 

ELECTRA. 

Again  ye  've  roused  him. 

CHORUS. 

Nay. 

ELECTRA. 

Oh  cherish 

His  repose.     Each  sound  repress, 
And  in  silence  watching  by, 
Let  him  slumber  peacefully. 


('  19     ) 


SCENE  FROM  THE  EUMENIDES.1 

(235—275.) 
ORESTES.     CHORUS  OF  THE  THREE  FURIES 

ORESTES  APPEARS  BEFORE  THE  SHRINE  OF  PALLAS  AT  ATHENS. 


OP. 

K.T.\. 


ORESTES. 

I  SEEK  thy  shrine,  Athene,  not  unbidden 
By  Power  Divine.     Apollo  led  my  steps. 
But  do  thou,  Mighty  Goddess,  look  on  me 
With  mercy ;  nor  reject  a  suppliant, 
Accused  indeed  of  murder,  but  to  whom 
Now  no  pollution  clings.     My  hands  are  clean, 
And  my  offence  is  dulled  and  worn  away 
By  the  long  course  of  wanderings  and  woes 
Which  I,  by  Phoebus  ordered,  have  endured. 
To  whose  behests  obedient,  I  approach 
Thine  image,  Goddess ;  and  must  here  remain 
Until  my  cause  be  finally  adjudged. 


See  Introductory  Observations,  at  page  1. 
c2 
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Enter  CHORUS.]  CHORUS. 

Hold  !    here  are  traces  of  the  man  we  seek. — 
Keep  the  directions  of  our  silent  guide. 
For,  as  keen  hounds  pursue  a  wounded  fawn, 
We  track  our  victim  by  the  dripping  blood. 
Long  have  our  labours  been  :    each  spot  of  earth 
We  have  explored ;  and  hither  o'er  the  sea 
Urged  on  the  close  chase  in  our  wingless  flight. 
And  he  we  seek,  lurks  somewhere  hereabouts ; 
For  the  rank  smell  of  human  blood  laughs  up, 
And  tells  me  of  the  hidden  murderer. 
Search,  search,  on  every  side ; 

Sisters,  search  with  me  ; 
Let  not  the  Matricide 

Hence  unpunished  flee  ! 

Lo,  where  he  stands ! — See,  sanctuary  he  gains, 

And,  clinging  to  the  sacred  shrine, 

Demands  acquittal  of  his  crime.— 
That  may  not  be.     Still  on  the  earth  the  stains 

Of  the  Mother's  blood  he  shed, 

Not  to  be  recalled,  are  spread, 
Still  oozing  into  the  polluted  plains. 

Now  suffering  thou  in  recompence  must  give. 
From  thy  warm  limbs,  e'en  while  thou  yet  dost  live 
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I'll  suck  the  ruddy  current  of  each  vein, 

Thy  heart's  blood's  fountain  will  I  drain. 
Thus  having  wasted  thee  living  away, 

I'll  drag  thee  downward  to  the  realms  below, 
That  for  thy  Mother's  murder  thou  may'st  pay 

Unsleeping  pangs.     There  shalt  thou  join,  and  know 

Others  that  Guilt's  dread  sentence  undergo, — 
The  Treacherous  Host  and  Guest,  the  Thankless  Child, 
The  Bold  Blaspheming  Wretch  that  hath  the  Gods  reviled. 

For  great  is  He,  the  Ruler  of  the  Dead, 
Before  whose  eye  each  mortal's  acts  are  spread ; 

Who,  in  the  tablets  of  his  mind 
With  an  all-recording  pen 

Writing  the  crimes  of  human-kind, 
Exacts  a  stern  account  from  erring  men. 

ORESTES. 

Taught  by  long-suffering  I  am  skill'd  in  arts 
To  purify  the  sinful ;  and  I  know 
Both  when  to  speak  and  when  is  silence  best. 
And  now  a  wise  Instructor  orders  me 
That  these  my  dread  accusers  meet  reply. 

Behold,  the  blood  that  clotted  on  my  hand 
Has  slept  and  faded  from  it !     I  have  washed 
Hence  the  pollution  of  my  Mother's  death. 
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Twas  Phoebus  purified  me.     It  were  long 
To  tell  the  men  with  whom  I  since  have  dwelt 
Without  communicating  stain  or  sin. 
All  things  grow  fainter  and  decay  with  Time, 
All  things  beneath  his  footsteps  are  effaced. — 
I  raise  my  spotless  hands ;  and  I  invoke, 
With  pure  and  guiltless  lips,  Pallas  the  Queen 
Of  this  fair  region,  to  her  votary's  aid  : 
I  call  on  her  to  rise  and  rescue  me. 

CHORUS. 

Neither  Apollo's  nor  Athene's  aid 
Shall  save  thee  now,  so  that  thou  perish  not 
Despised,  rejected,  ignorant  of  joy, 
A  bloodless  being,  to  a  shadow  worn 
By  Powers  Infernal. — What!  shalt  thou  contend 
In  answer  ?  thou,  that  hast  been  fatted  up 
As  my  devoted  victim  ? — Thou  alive 
Shalt  banquet  me,  although  thou  fall  not  yet 

Slain  at  the  altar's  foot. Now  hear  the  strain, 

The  Hymn  of  horror  that  I  bind  thee  with  ! 

Sisters,  form  our  mystic  round, 
Raise  the  notes  of  curse  and  hate, 

Tell  the  deeds  to  which  we  're  bound, 
Tell  our  ministry  of  Fate ! 
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Stern  is  our  wrath,  but  justly  stern ; 

And  they  whose  hands  from  guilt  are  pure 
The  Furies'  terrors  never  learn ; 

The  Innocent  may  sleep  secure. 

But  the  Murderer,  who  tries 

His  hands  to  conceal 
Which  the  blood-stain  dyes, 

We,  just  to  the  dead, 
Who  for  vengeance  appeal, 
Accuse  of  pollution, 
And  dire  retribution 
Exact  for  the  crime  from  the  guilty  head. 

Night !  my  invocation  hear  ; 

Night !  who  barest  me  to  be 
To  the  dead  a  scourge  of  fear, 

And  those  the  light  of  life  that  see : 
Hear  me,  Mother,  for  the  Son 

Of  Latona  injures  me, 
And  strives  to  rescue  from  me  one 

On  whom  the  curse  of  Matricide  must  be ! 

O'er  our  victim  raise  the  strain, 
To  smite  and  warp  the  jarring  brain, 
To  sway  the  will,  the  thoughts  to  bind, 
To  light  up  madness  in  the  mind : 
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The  Furies'  Hymn,  whose  numbers  roll 
Like  harsh  stern  fetters  o'er  the  soul, 
And  waste  the  mortal  wretch  away, 
Spirit  and  frame,  in  slow  decay ! 

This  is  the  curse  by  Fate  ordain'd 

Its  chains  around  the  man  to  wind, 
Whose  hands  with  kindred  blood  are  stain'd 

No  succour  may  the  doom'd-one  find : 
Thus  must  he  suffer,  till  he  die 

And  sink  among  the  shades  below  ; 
Nor  may  he  then  from  judgment  fly, 

His  death  is  no  release  from  woe. 

O'er  our  victim  raise  the  strain, 
To  smite  and  warp  the  jarring  brain, 
To  sway  the  will,  the  thoughts  to  bind, 
To  light  up  madness  in  the  mind : 
The  Furies'  Hymn,  whose  numbers  roll 
Like  harsh  stern  fetters  o'er  the  soul, 
And  waste  the  mortal  wretch  away, 
Spirit  and  frame,  in  slow  decay  ! 


CHORUS 
FROM  THE  (EDIPUS  COLONEUS. 

(668—718.) 


EVITTTTOV,  £eve, 

ra  K/oaTfora  yas  etravha,    K.T.\. 


THOU  hast  found  the  fairest  seat 

Of  this  bright  and  broad  domain, 
Where  the  noblest  coursers'  feet 

Tread  the  Colonean  plain. 
Here  the  melodious  nightingale 
Loves  to  tell  her  plaintive  tale, 
Where  the  thickest  copses  bloom, 
Hid  beneath  the  ivy's  gloom, 

Or  'neath  that  sacred  foliage  veil'd, 
Where  thousand  blossoms  spring, 
In  vain  by  fiercest  noon  assail'd, 

Unswept  by  the  tempest's  wing. 
For  Bacchus  loves  these  chosen  groves, 

Where  oft  his  feet  have  trod ; 
While  mid  the  bands  of  Nymphs  he  roves, 
That  nursed  the  Infant  God. 

Here,  wet  with  dews  that  freshly  fall, 

Narcissus  clusters  wild, 
For  thee  the  ancient  coronal, 

Great  Ceres,  and  thy  child. 
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Here  the  golden  crocus  beams  ; 
Nor  ever  fail  the  sleepless  streams 
That  o'er  the  plains  in  tribute  glide, 
Cephisus,  to  thy  silvery  tide. 

Hence  springs  the  tree,  hence  blooms  the  flower, 

With  early  radiance  drest, 
While  weep  the  heavens  their  purest  shower 

On  the  earth's  fruitful  breast. 
Nor  do  the  Muses'  circling  feet 

Abhor  this  verdant  plain  ; 
Nor  is  it  the  least-favour'd  seat 
Of  Aphrodite's  reign. 

Not  in  the  sunny  lands  that  smile 

In  Asia's  realm  of  gold, 
Not  in  the  mighty  Dorian  Isle 
Where  Pelops  reign'd  of  old, 
Flourishes  that  holy  plant 

Which  loves  th'  Athenian  soil, 
Whose  fruit  is  Earth's  own  bounteous  grant, 

Unvex'd  by  human  toil. 
The  Olive,  strong  mid  hostile  spears, 
Which  not  the  force  of  youthful  years 
Nor  all  the  skill  of  hoary  age 
Could  e'er  destroy  in  vengeful  rage. 
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For  the  all-seeing  care  of  Jove 

Forbids  that  sacred  stem  to  die, 
And  fair  Athene  from  above 

Bends  o'er  its  growth  her  azure  eye. 

Glorious  city,  shrine  of  power, 

Shrine  of  freedom  in  the  land, 
Deities  upon  thee  shower 

Choicest  gifts  with  lavish  hand. 
Gallant  steeds  of  purest  strain 

Are  thy  fertile  valleys'  boast ; 
Friendly  is  the  deep-blue  main, 

Laving  round  thy  favour'd  coast. 
Son  of  Saturn,  Neptune,  King, 
Tis  from  thee  these  blessings  spring  ; 
Thou  first  upon  this  grassy  mead 
Gav'st  dominion  o'er  the  steed : 

Thou  gav'st  the  skill  to  stem  the  tide 

All  whiten'd  by  the  dashing  oar, 
While,  swiftly  as  the  Nereids  glide, 
The  galley  bounds  mid  ocean's  roar. 


(  28  ) 
CHARACTER  OF  CAPANEUS. 

FROM  THE  SUPPL1CES  OF  EURIPIDES.     (860—868.) 


TOV  ajBpov  ov  /3t  \o$ 
08*  eoriV     K.T.\. 


SEEST  thou  this  stately  one,  through  whom  the  bolt 
Of  Jove  hath  wing'd  its  way  ?  —  Tis  Capaneus  — 
His  means  were  ample  ;  but  his  noble  mind 
Never  grew  haughty,  or  pufTd  up  by  wealth. 
He  was  a  man  true  both  to  absent  friends 
And  present  ones,  —  a  merit  rarely  met  with. 
Guileless  in  manners,  and  in  his  address 
Most  affable  and  kind.     His  plighted  word 
He  never  broke  to  slave  or  citizen. 


(     29     ) 
INVOCATION  OF  THE  CLOUDS,  AND  CHORUS. 

FROM  THE  NE<DEAAI  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

E>v(f>tiiJLeiv  xpy  rov  Trpecrj3vrrjv,  KOI  Ttjg  evxfj$  inraKovetv. 
9£l  SecnroT  aval-,  cx/xer/o^r*  'Arjp,  of  e^e/f  Trjv  yfjv  /xerewjoov, 
Aa/xTTjOof  T  AWfjp,  vejjivai  re  Beat  Ne^eAai  Ppovrrja-tKepavvoi, 
^ApdtjTe,  cfxxvyT,  w  Secnroivat,  TW  (frpovTKTTrj  juerecopo/.     K. T.  A. 

(263—287.) 

SOCRATES-STREPSIADES—  CHORUS  OF  CLOUDS. 

SOCRATES. 

Fo  R  the  old  man  it  is  fit  to  check  his  noisy  wit, 

Till  the  high  invocation  is  ended. 

Hear,  Power  Supreme,  my  prayer,  Immeasurable  Air, 

In  whom  the  clasped  earth  is  suspended  ! 
Thou  Firmament  of  Light !    and  ye  Clouds,  in  whose  dim  height 

The  thunder  and  lightning  lie  burning ; 
Clouds,  whom  I  serve,  arise !  appear  before  our  eyes, 

Revealed  to  the  lover  of  learning. 

STREPSIADES. 

No,  not  so  fast,  I  pray  !     Vouchsafe  ye  Clouds,  to  stay 
Till  my  head  'neath  this  cloak  is  wrapped  over, 

Or  the  rain  will  wet  me  through ! What  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 

Thus  come  out,  with  my  head  without  cover ! 

SOCRATES. 
Clouds,  Goddesses  of  sky,  whose  glories  are  most  high, 

Now  rise  ye  before  this  new-comer, 
Whether  on  the  sacred  crest  of  Olympus'  height  ye  rest, 
Where  the  white  snow  is  thawed  by  no  summer ; 
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Or  with  the  Nereids  move  through  Ocean's  holy  grove, 

Whence  ye  spring  forth  in  moist  exhalations ; 
Or  imbibe  the  golden  rills  with  which  Nile  his  current  fills, 

Ere  he  roll  his  deep  tide  through  the  nations ; 
Whether  o'er  Maeotis'  lake  your  station  now  ye  take, 

Or  with  Mimas's  high  mists  are  blended ; 
Now,  Deities  of  Air,  receive  your  vot'ry's  prayer, 

And  to  his  entreaties  be  bended ! 

CHORUS  OF  CLOUDS. 

Clouds  of  the  heaven, 

Immortal  mid  storms, 
To  the  winds  we  have  given 

Our  light  dewy  forms. 

Let  us  leave  the  deep  roar 

Of  our  parent  the  Ocean, 
And  to  mountain-tops  soar, 

Where  the  leaves  are  in  motion. 

Let  us  gaze  o'er  the  whole 

Of  the  gardens  of  Earth, 
O'er  the  rivers  that  roll 

In  their  turbulent  mirth. 

While  the  sea  echoes  high 

Mid  the  rocks  where  it  dashes, 
And  unwearied  the  Eye 

Of  the  bright  Ether  flashes. 


(    31     ) 


THE  FUTURE  STATES  OF  THE  JUST  AND  THE 
UNJUST. 

FROM  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  0PHNOI  OF  PINDAR. 


ToTtn  \au7re/  uei/  /xei/o?  de\iov,  K.T.\. 
K.T.\. 


uv,  K.T.\. 


vEv6ev  rov  anetpov  epevyovrat  (TKOTOV,  K.T.\. 

O  'E  R  the  mansions  of  the  Blest 
Day's  eternal  sunbeams  rest. 
Meadows,  blushing  with  the  rose, 

Spread  before  their  vestibule  ; 
There  each  fragrant  blossom  grows, 

With  golden  fruits  the  air  is  cool. 
Some  the  lyre  and  dance  delight, 
Some  the  race  and  games  invite  ; 

Every  form  of  bliss  is  there. 
Some  the  flaming  altars  wreathe, 
And  bid  the  ceaseless  incense  breathe 

Fresh  odours  through  the  air. 

All  these  have  closed  a  stainless  life, 
And  placidly  resigned  their  breath, 
Ending  every  toil  in  death. 
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For  in  Nature's  final  strife 

The  mortal  body  perishes ; 
But  the  animating  Spirit, 

In  which  concentrated  is 
All  we  from  the  Gods  inherit, 

Must  imperishably  live. 
This  too,  when  in  life  we  rest 
No  longer  by  the  weight  opprest 

Of  the  dull  and  slumbering  clay, 

Often  to  the  mind  can  give 
Presages  of  coming  fate, 
Preludes  of  a  nobler  state, 

Gleams  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  the  sinful  Spirits'  doom 
Is  to  dwell  in  rayless  gloom. 
Floods  of  night  and  horror  burst 
Heavily  o'er  the  soul  accurst. 
Theirs  is  the  scourge's  ceaseless  stroke, 

Th'  unheeded  howl,  the  struggle  vain  ; 
Tis  theirs  to  bear  the  blood-stain'd  yoke 
Of  endless  misery  and  pain. 


FROM  JUVENAL. 

SAT.  II.  149. 
ON  THE  IRRELIGION  AND  CORRUPTION  OF  HIS  AGE. 


"  Esse  aliquid  Manes"  &c. 

THAT  something  in  us  must  outlive  the  tomb ; 
The  ghostly  realms  of  subterranean  gloom, 
Old  Charon's  punt-pole,  and  th'  amphibious  race 
That  in  the  Styx  their  croaking  concert  place ; 
And  that  so  many  thousand  spirits  can 
Be  rowed  across  by  that  grim  Ferryman ; 
All  this  old-fashion'd  creed  our  age  of  wit 
Derides — the  veriest  stripling  scoffs  at  it. 
Do  thou  the  faith  that  Heroes  held,  recall ; 
Be  wisely  credulous — believe  it  all. 
How  must  those  mighty  Warrior-spirits  gaze, 
Manius,  Fabricius, — what  be  your  amaze, 
Shades  of  the  Scipios, — what,  Camillus,  thine, 
How  must  they  feel,  boast  of  the  Fabian  line, 
The  holy  band  of  Cremera ;  and  they 
Who  fell  at  Cannae  in  their  proud  array, 
The  Hero-souls  so  many  wars  purveyed, 
How  gaze  abhorrent,  when  a  modern  shade 
Of  our  degenerate  times  is  wafted  o'er, 
Defiling  with  its  touch  the  Stygian  shore. 


(     34     ) 


THE  WISE  MAN'S  PRAYER. 

(FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  JUVENAL'S  SATIRE  ON  THE  VANITY 
OF  HUMAN  WISHES.) 


"Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines?"  ^r. 

SHALL  men  ask  nothing,  then  ?  —  If  thou  art  wise, 

Thou  'It  let  God  give  what  seems  good  in  his  eyes  ; 

For,  love  ourselves  intensely  as  we  can, 

Still  greater  is  the  love  of  God  for  man  — 

He  '11  give  what's  best,  and  not  what's  most  desired. 

We,  by  blind  impulses  and  passions  fired, 

Ask  wives  and  children  ;  but  'tis  known  above 

How  bad  our  children  and  our  wives  might  prove. 

And  yet,  that  thou  mayst  sometimes  breathe  a  prayer, 

And  sometimes  to  the  temple  offerings  bear, 

Ask  for  a  soul  to  every  fate  resign'd  ; 

May  the  sound  limbs  contain  as  sound  a  mind  ; 

May  the  free  spirit  mock  the  fear  of  death, 

Nay,  bless  the  hour  that  marks  life's  parting  breath  ; 

No  anger  feel  ;  inflame  with  no  desire  ; 

And  rate  the  fame  of  Hercules  far  higher 

Though  bought  with  famine,  pain,  fatigue,  and  blo\\s, 

Than  soft  Sardanapalus's  repose. 

I  shew  what  thou  can'st  give  thyself.     At  least, 

Through  Virtue  lies  the  only  path  to  rest. 

Fortune,  thou'rt  nought,  if  man  is  wise  ;  —  'tis  we 

Place  thee  in  heaven,  and  make  a  God  of  thee. 


ON  THE  FOLLY  OF  VINDICTIVENESS. 

PROM 

THE  13th  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL.  (174.) 


"  Nulla  ne  perjuri  capitis  fraudisque  nefandac 
Poena  erit?"  &c. 


"  W^HAT!  shall  the  perjured  wretch  no  suffering  pay 

"  For  his  foul  crime  ?  " Suppose  him  dragged  away 

In  heaviest  chains :    suppose  the  power  to  kill 
(Could  anger  ask  aught  more  ?)  lay  in  your  will : 
Yet  still  the  loss  you  mourn  for,  would  remain ; 
Nor  would  you  your  embezzled  gold  regain.— 
"  But  let  him  suffer  for  it ! — then  my  mind 
"  Some  consolation  for  its  loss  may  find : 
"  His  guilty  blood  is  what  I  wish  to  see : 

"  Revenge  is  sweet — sweeter  than  life  to  me !" 

Why  thus  th'  unlearned  talk,  whose  anger  springs 
Ofttimes  for  nought,  ofttimes  for  trifling  things ; 
Whom  every  cross,  however  frivolous, 
Supplies  with  phrensy's  fuel.         Tis  not  thus 
Chrysippus  teaches  thee.     Wise  Thales  felt 
Not  thus ; — nor  he  the  good  old  man,  who  dwelt 
Near  sweet  Hymettus ;  whom  it  would  have  pain'd 
To  see  the  hemlock,  which  he  drank  while  chain'd, 
Shared  by  his  own  accuser.         By  degrees 
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Man  from  his  errors  Heavenly  Wisdom  frees, 

And  teaches  him  the  truth.      Only  a  mind 

Petty,  infirm,  and  narrow,  e'er  can  find 

Pleasure  in  vengeance.     This  you  straight  must  see, 

Since  no  man  so  revengeful  e'er  can  be 

As  women  are.      And  yet,  why  should  you  think 

Your  criminal  escaped,  who  still  must  shrink 

From  his  own  memory  conscious  of  the  deed ; 

Whose  bosom  'neath  the  silent  lash  must  bleed ; 

While  his  own  spirit,  forced  itself  to  urge 

With  torture,  brandishes  the  secret  scourge  ? 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MORNING  BREEZE  AT  SEA. 

FROM  CATULLUS. 

"  Qualis  flatu  placidum  mare  matutino 
Horrificans  Zephyrus  proclives  excitat  undus, 
Aurora  exoriente,  vagi  sub  lumiue  soils ; 
Quae  tarde  primum  dementi  flamine  pulsae 
Procedunt,  leni  resonant  clamore  cachiuni : 
Post  vento  crescente,  magis  magis  increbrescunt, 
Purpureaque  procul  nantes  a  luce  refulgent." 

As  when  beneath  the  morning  Zephyr's  breath 

The  calm  and  level  ocean  shuddereth ; 

While  the  dawn  opens,  and  with  trembling  rays 

The  sun-light  o'er  th*  awakened  ripples  plays. 

Slowly  at  first  beneath  the  gentle  breeze 

The  waves  flow  murmuring  o'er  the  laughing  seas. 

Soon  the  wind  freshens.     Loftier  swells  the  deep ; 

Faster  and  faster  on  the  billows  sweep ; 

And,  struck  by. the  bright  day-spring's  rosy  beams, 

Each  foaming  crest  with  far-seen  lustre  gleams. 


(    38     ) 


TO     LESBIA. 

FROM  CATULLUS. 
"  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbiu,  atque  amemus." 

MY  Lesbia,  let  us  live  and  love  : 
And  should  th'  ill-natured  old  reprove, 
Oh  let  not  that  our  spirits  move ! 

The  sun  that  sets,  again  will  rise ; 
But  we,  when  life's  short  daylight  dies, 
In  endless  night  must  close  our  eyes. 

Kiss  me  a  hundred  thousand  times, 
Another  hundred  thousand  times, 
And  a  third  hundred  thousand  times. 

Then,  after  many  million  kisses, 

The  reckoning  we'll  confuse  with  more ; 
Lest  any  envy  us  our  blisses, 

On  counting  up  the  joyous  score. 


(     39     ) 
ACME    AND   SEPTIMIUS. 

FROM  CATULLUS. 


'Acmen  Septimius  suos  amores 
Tenens  in  gremio,  Mea,  inquit,  Acme,' 
&c.  &c. 


SEPTIMIUS,  folding  to  his  breast 

Acme,  his  love,  his  spirit's  joy 

"  My  own  dear  Acme,"  said  the  boy, 

"  Unless  I  fondly,  madly  love  thee, 
"  Aye,  and  will  love  thee  through  the  rest 
"  Of  life,  oh  may  I  view  above  me 
"  The  lion's  blue  eye-balls,  and  expire 
"  On  desert  Afric's  sands  of  fire  ! " 

Then  Acme,  ere  she  made  reply, 
Bending  her  head  back  gracefully, 

With  that  rosy  mouth  of  hers 
Prest  his  eyes  with  fondest  kiss, 
Eyes  all  drunken  with  their  bliss, 

And  sighed, — "  My  life,  Septimius  dear, 
"  May  Love,  who  rules  the  universe, 

"  Blend  our  hearts  for  ever  here ! 
"  As  he  perceives  the  truest  flame 
"  To  penetrate  my  inmost  frame." 


4O  ACME  AND  SEFl'IMIUS. 

Love  heard  the  wish,  Love  heard  the  oath, 

And,  hovering  near,  confirm'd  them  both. 

And  now  with  mutual  heart  and  mind 
They  love  and  are  beloved  again  :— 
O'er  worlds  Septimius  would  not  reign 

If  Acme  were  to  be  resign 'd  ; 

And  Acme  deems  life's  every  joy 
Placed  in  th'  affections  of  her  boy.— 

Oh,  where  was  Love  more  true  than  this  ? 

What  lovers  e'er  knew  greater  bliss? 


(     41     ) 


WOMAN'S    FAITH. 

FROM  CATULLUS. 


Nulli  se  dicit  mea  fcemina  nubere  malle 
Qnam  milii ;  non  si  se  Jupiter  ipse  petal 

Dicit :   sed  mulier  cupido  quod  dicit  amanti 
In  vento,  et  rapida  scribere  oportet  aqua.' 


MY  Mistress  tells  me  oft,  that  she 
Would  not  prefer  Great  Jove  to  me. 

She  tells  me : but  I  know  full  well 

What  women  eager  lovers  tell 
Ought  to  be  written  on  the  breeze, 
The  running  streams,  and  flowing  seas. 


FROM  HORACE. 


"  Me  nee  fcemina  &c.' 


ME  no  longer  the  witchery 

Of  the  beautiful  face  soft  in  its  radiance, 
Or  the  rapturous  ecstasy 

Of  the  credulous  heart's  mutual  confidence, 
Or  the  wine  in  its  ruddiness, 

Or  the  flowery  wreath's  odorous  coronal 
Fills  with  th'  usual  happiness  : — 

Cold  my  heart  has  become,  dull  and  insensible. 

But  why,  why,  alas !  Lovely  one, 

Steals  th'  unconscious  tear  heavily  over  me  ? 
Why  thus  silently  droops  my  tongue, 

In  the  midst  of  discourse,  eloquent  formerly  ? 
Night,  the  mother  of  dark-winged 

Dreams,  gives  thee  to  my  sight.    Fondly  I  follow  thee, 
O'er  the  plains  and  the  ocean  led. 

Why,  O  Beautiful  one  !  wilt  tliou  not  pity  me  ? 


BARINE. 

FROM    HORACE. 


Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  uuquam 
&c.  &C. 


IF  but  the  slightest  punishment 
To  teach  you  had  been  ever  sent 

No  longer  to  deceive ; 
If  but  one  beauty  left  your  face, 
Or  lost  your  form  a  single  grace, 

Perhaps  I  might  believe. 

But  you  no  sooner  on  you  take 

Those  winning  vows  you  mean  to  break, 

Than  such  redoubled  charms 
Flash  from  your  radiant  brow  and  eyes, 
That  Gods,  who  mark  your  perjuries, 

Enamour'd,  drop  their  arms. 


- 


(     44     ) 
THE  GENERAL  ADMIRER. 

FROM  OVID. 


Non  ego  mendosos  ausiiu  defendere  mores  ** 
&c.  &c. 


I  OWN  that  my  habits  admit  no  defence, 

Nor  to  speak  in  their  favour  pretend ; 
I  admit  all  your  charges,  acknowledge  their  sense, 

But,  alas  !  cannot  cease  to  offend. 
I  possess  no  more  power  to  subdue  my  desires 

Than  straws  have  the  torrent  above  ; 
Nor  is  it  one  only  this  bosom  that  fires, 

But,  oh !  there  are  hundreds  I  love. 

If  I  see  a  fair  girl  with  a  down-gazing  eye, 

Her  modesty 's  ruin  to  me. — 
Is  she  free  ?     I'm  enraptured,  and  think,  with  a  sigh, 

How  amusing  and  pleasant  she  '11  be.— 
Are  her  manners  repulsive  ?• — 'tis  merely  pretence, 

To  dissemble  a  favouring  will. — 
Has  she  brains  ?  I  admire  her. — If  wanting  in  sense, 

Her  simplicity  pleases  me  still. 
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One  calls  all  my  poems  the  best  in  the  world  ;— 

Of  course  where  I'm  praised,  I  adore. 
But  some  pretty  lips  are  in  ridicule  curled, 

Which  provokes  me  to  love  them  the  more. 
One's  feet  want  the  grace  where  another  excels — 

She'd  walk  better  were  I  by  her  side  : 
Another-one's  throat,  whence  such  melody  swells, 

I  think  I  could  kiss  till  I  died. 

When  one  with  her  fingers  runs  over  the  notes, 

My  heart  throbs  with  love  at  the  sound ; 
In  the  dance  when  the  form  of  another  one  floats, 

My  pulses  in  ecstasy  bound. 
Is  she  tall  ? — I  admire  an  imperial  mien  : 

If  short,  she  looks  pretty  and  sweet : 
I  am  charm'd  with  her  splendour,  if  drest  like  a  queen ; 

I  like  her  if  simple  and  neat. 

I  dote  on  the  maid  whose  complexion  is  fair ; 

No  less  I  admire  a  brunette  : 
I  glow  when  I  gaze  on  th^, bright  golden  hair ; 

I  delight  in  the  ringlets  of  jet. 
Old  and  young  both  can  please  me.    One  charms  by  her  face  ; 

In  her  mind  lies  another's  attraction  ; 
In  short,  not  a  Beauty  can  come  to  the  place, 

But  I  love  her — aye,  love  to  distraction  ! 


OVID'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FRIGHTENED  BEAUTY. 


Exanimes  arttis  et  membra  trementia  vidi, 

Ut  cum  populeas  ventilat  aura  comas ; 
Ut  leni  Zephyro  gracilis  vibratur  arundo, 

Summave  cum  tepido  stringitur  unda  Noto. 

AMOR.  Lib.  I.  El.  vii.  53. 


I  SAW  her  pale,  her  beauteous  limbs  all  trembling ; 

So  poplar  leaves,  fann'd  by  soft  breezes,  quiver ; 
The  shiverings  of  the  slender  reed  resembling, 

Or  the  light  crispings  of  the  wind-swept  river. 


(     47     ) 
PRAYER  TO  SLKKI'. 

FROM  STATIUS. 


"Crimine  quo  merui  juvenis,  placidissime  Divum," 

&c.  &c. 

SYLV.  Lib.  V.  24. 


A  T  have  I  done,  most  gentle  Deity  ? 
What  ignorant  sin  has  thus  offended  thee, 
That  I  alone  of  living  things  must  mourn 
Thy  gifts  denied,  youth's  slumbers  from  me  torn  ? 
Thou  blessest  all  besides ; — the  flocks  have  rest, 
The  wild  beasts,  and  each  bird  within  its  nest : 
The  very  trees  a  drowsy  stillness  keep, 
And  their  curved  heads  bow  low,  as  if  with  sleep ; 
The  rapid  river  pauses  from  its  roar ; 
The  calm  sea  leans  upon  the  sloping  shore, 
And  slumbers,  in  serene  forgetfulness 
Of  all  the  storms  that  lash'd  its  fierce  distress. 
Seven  anxious  nights  returning  to  her  throne 
Hath  Cynthia  now  with  pitying  glances  shone 
O'er  my  wan  cheek  and  stiffening  eyelids  pale ; 
Seven  times  the  star  that  lights  th'  Hesperian  vale, 
And  that  which  welcomes  the  approach  of  day, 
Have  lit  their  heavenly  lamps  and  died  away  ; 
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As  oft  Aurora,  crimsoning  the  sky, 
Hath  pour'd  o'er  my  hot  brow  and  fever'd  eye 
All  the  chill  freshness  of  her  morning  air, 
Touch'd  by  my  sad  and  sleep-imploring  prayer ; 
Yet  slumber  comes  not !     How  shall  I  sustain 

This  ceaseless  weight  of  unreposing  pain  ? 

Perhaps  even  now  some  lover,  deeply  blest, 

Is  folding  the  Beloved  one  to  his  breast, 

And  strives  Love's  vigil  through  the  night  to  keep, 

Shunning  thy  soft  advances,  gentle  Sleep. 

Oh,  come  from  him,  who  loves  thee  not,  to  me ! 

I  dare  not,  Mighty  Power,  demand  of  thee 
On  full-spread  pinions  hovering  o'er  my  bed 
O'er  these  sad  eyes  thy  choicest  balm  to  shed  : 
Others,  more  fortunate,  may  pray  for  this— 
I  only  crave  the  faintest  touch  of  bliss 

From  thy  suspended  wand. Pass  lightly  o'er, 

But  come,  oh  come,  sweet  Sleep !— I  ask  no  more. 


MIDNIGHT. 

FROM  STATIUS. 


Scandebat  roseo  medii  fastigia  coeli 

Luna  jugo.     Totis  ubi  Somnus  inertior  alls 

Defluit  in  terras,  mutumque  amplectitur  orbem. 


IT  was  the  night.     In  beauteous  majesty 

The  Moon  was  going  up  through  her  dominions 

In  the  mid  concave  of  the  cloudless  sky. 

It  was  the  hour  when  Sleep  unfolds  his  pinions 

In  amplest  shelter,  and  sinks  hoveringly 

More  and  more  effortless  on  eyelids  blest, 

Folding  the  whole  wide  world  in  deep  unmurmuring  rest. 


TEARS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  NORWEGIAN. 


MY  heart  is  like  a  wintry  sky, 

Its  sorrows  hang  like  clouds  on  high ; 

In  gloomy  throngs  they  sweep  and  roll, 

And  close  around  the  darken'd  soul. 

Then  weep,  weep  on  !  there's  bliss  in  tears  ; 

A  world  in  every  drop  appears, 

A  mingled  world  of  bliss  and  pain 

In  every  drop  of  sorrow's  rain. 

The  eye  will  weep  itself  to  rest, 
The  stream  of  tears  will  ease  the  breast. 
Each  chilling  doubt,  each  weary  woe 
Will  melt  beneath  their  healing  flow. 
And  He  who  views  with  guardian  care 
The  smallest  insect  of  the  air 
Will  ne'er  o'erlook  the  hope,  the  fear, 
The  world  of  feeling  in  a  tear. 


ENDYMION. 

FROM  THE  SWEDISH  OF  STAGNELIUS. 


BEAUTIFUL  with  radiant  brow  and  dark-fringed  slumber-folded  eyes, 
In  the  Moonlight's  liquid  lustre  beautiful  Endymion  lies. 
Softly  sigh  the  breezes  round  him,  while  they  fondly  linger  there, 
Gently  stirring  with  their  breath  the  clusters  of  his  glossy  hair. 

Silently,  with  yearning  eye,  and  cheeks  with  heavenly  weeping  wet, 
From  the  ether  Dian  gazes  on  the  youth  who  slumbers  yet. 
Now  she  yields.    She  leaves  her  chariot  vacant  on  the  dark-blue  height, 
And  the  Goddess  hovers  downwards  in  a  trembling  flood  of  light. 

'Neath  her  advent,  deeper  flashes  over  hill  and  valley  play, 
Softly  fall  the  myrtle's  shadows  thrown  beneath  the  deepen'd  ray. 
Brightly  beams  each  starry  splendour,  sweetest  flowers  below  have  birth, 
While  the  Lovely  One  of  Heaven  seeks  the  Lovely  One  of  Earth. 

Beautiful  Endymion  slumbers.     Those  are  not  the  dews  of  night 
That  amid  the  raven  darkness  of  his  locks  are  gleaming  bright ; 
They  are  Dian's  glistening  tear-drops—burning  tear-drops,  such  as  Love 
Teaches  mortal  eyes  to  shower,  and  wrings  from  those  that  gleam  above. 
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Still  Endymion  slumbers  sweetly.     Dian  o'er  him  leans  in  bliss, 
While  he  sleeps  his  blooming  lips  are  glowing  with  her  heavenly  kiss. 
Hush,  ye  sighing  midnight  breezes,  whisper  not  to  tree  or  stream ! 
Let  him  slumber  long  and  deeply,  let  him  dream  his  heavenly  dream. 

Woe  to  beautiful  Endymion,  when  at  length  he  wakes  from  sleep. 
Oh  the  dreary  void  around  him,  which  his  burning  soul  must  weep  ! 
Only  in  our  dreams  Olympus  may  upon  the  world  descend. 
Only  in  our  dreams  immortal  may  with  mortal  spirits  blend. 


(    53    ) 
VISION  OF  THE  HEROES  OF  POLAND. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  ORTLEPP. 


MOUNTING  at  the  trumpet's  call 
From  their  cold  graves  one  and  all, 
I  beheld  around  me  far 
Poland's  mighty  men  of  war. 

At  the  clanging  bugle's  blast 
Troops  of  horse  are  forming  fast ; 
At  the  rolling  of  the  drum 
The  foot  around  the  eagle  come, 

Round  the  eagle  that  gleams  and  glows 
As  the  sunbeams  shine  on  snows. 
The  music  sounds  the  bold  "Advance," 
As  leading  to  the  joyous  dance. 

Mighty  Kosciusko  towers 
High  before  the  mustering  Powers, 
That  present  the  flashing  steel, 
And  glad  huzzas  to  greet  him  peal. 
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Dripping  yet  with  river  dew 
Poniatowski  stalks  in  view, 
Emerging  into  heaven's  light 
From  the  whelming  billow's  night. 

A  giant  form  its  bulk  uprears, 
Sobieskks  self  appears, 
With  sword  all  scabbardless  advancing 
On  the  courser  wildly  prancing. 

And  where  the  massive  clouds  soar  higher, 
Girt  with  quivering  tongues  of  fire 
Gleams  a  throne — and  there  is  seen 
A  Shape  of  high  imperial  mien. 

Gazing  on  the  martial  swarms, 
With  little  hat  and  folded  arms 
There  He  stands,  sublime  alone, 
From  that  dark  height  looking  on. 

Thunderstorms  beneath  are  tossing, 
Lightnings  wildly  intercrossing, 
The  advent  of  the  tempest  telling 
Nearer  still,  and  nearer  swelling. 
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From  rank  to  rank,  from  heart  to  heart 
A  thrill  of  awe,  a  shuddering  start 
Runs,  and  from  each  lip  is  heard 
Stammer'd  one  great  signal  word. 

The  old  Titan-spirit  breaks 
From  sleep,  and  to  the  strife  awakes ; — 
Before  the  warriors  on  he  strides, 
And  the  sacred  struggle  guides. 

Dawning  through  the  misty  skies 
The  Pyramids'  dim  outlines  rise, 
And  in  bright  clouds  crimson-tainted 
Moscow's  grave  of  flame  is  painted. 

Like  a  city  high  of  heaven 
Leipsic  to  the  sight  is  given, 
As  the  powder-smoke  entomb'd  it, 
And  the  flashing  guns  illumed  it. 

Now  the  great  storm  onward  hurl'd 
Bursts  like  the  doomsday  of  the  world ; 
North  and  south  the  heaven  streams 
Purpled  with  bloody  flickering  gleams. 
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Hill  and  mountain  prone  subside, 
Yawns  the  earth  in  chasms  wide, 
Riven  in  twain  are  tree  and  rock, 
Stop  the  torrents  with  the  shock. 

This  is  the  Great  Tempest's  might ; 
As  yet  it  sleeps  in  deepest  night, 
But  the  earth  shall  reel  and  quake 
When  its  lingering  terrors  wake. 

And  when  that  storm  itself  hath  tired, 
And  that  darkness  hath  expired, 
Dawning  comes  a  brighter  day, 
A  more  lovely  blooming  May. 

And  then  again  on  orient  height, 

Mid  clouds  that  blush  with  morning's  light. 

Girt  with  lambent  flames  is  seen 

That  Shape  of  high  imperial  mien. 

O'er  him  the  sun  its  orb  is  raising, 
Round  him  a  holy  splendour  blazing, 
And  plays  a  smile  his  features  o'er, 
So  mild  they  never  look'd  before. 
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Kosciusko  tranquilly 

And  Poniatowski  lowly  lie, 

And  Sobieski  seeks  his  rest 

In  the  earth's  untroubled  breast. 

Freedom's  Goddess,  mid  the  blaze 
Of  the  bright  sun's  flashing  rays 
Stands,  and  o'er  her  vibrating 
The  white  eagle  waves  his  wing. 

Gazing  on  the  azure  sky 
The  nations  shout  in  ecstacy, — 
While  weep  with  joy  the  Polish  band 
In  their  own  free  fatherland. 


MARGARET'S  PRAYER  TO  THE  MATER  DOLOROSA 

FROM  GOTHE'S  FAUST. 
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OH  bend  thy  face, 
Thou  rich  in  agonies  ! 

Oh  look  with  grace 
On  my  necessities ! 

The  sword  is  in  thy  heart, 
With  thousand  pangs  its  fibres  part ; 
Thy  Son  before  thine  eyes  is  dying ; 
Thou  to  the  FATHER  lookest  sighing, 
Heaven's  aid  for  Him  and  thee 
Praying  in  thine  agony. 

Oh,  who  can  tell 
The  pangs  that  rack  each  bone  ? 

Oh,  who  can  feel 

For  all  by  this  poor  bosom  undergone  ? 
What  tremblings  chill  it, 
What  passions  thrill  it, 
Thou  knowest  only,  Thou  alone. 
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Woe,  woe ! 
Where'er  I  go, 
Woe  fills  this  bosom  dull  and  deep ; 

Scarce  am  I  left  alone  ere  flow 
The  bitter  streams.     I  weep,  I  weep  ! 
Forlorn  and  aching 
I  feel  the  heart  within  me  breaking. 

I  cull'd  at  dawn  for  Thee  these  flowers 

From  stems  around  my  casement  creeping, 

They  were  water'd  with  the  showers 
Of  my  helpless  hopeless  weeping. 

Through  the  chamber  bright  and  red 

Shone  the  sunbeams  in  on  me, 
Where  already  up  in  bed 

Sate  I  in  my  misery. 

Oh,  save  me  !  save 
From  shame,  and  from  the  grave  ! 
Oh,  bend  thy  face, 

Thou  rich  in  agonies ! 
Oh,  look  with  grace 

On  my  necessities ! 


(     60     ) 
CHORUS  OF  THE  ELVES  ROUND  FAUST. 

FROM  OOTHE. 


lau  t>ie  Wte  fullen. 

FAUST,  PART  II. 


TTHEN  the  evening  breeze  is  playing 

Round  the  incense-breathing  plain, 
And  the  twilight-gleam  decaying 

Seeks  its  veil  of  clouds  again  ; 
Soothe  his  heart  with  whisperings  tender 

Lull'd  to  infantine  repose. 
While  the  gates  of  daylight's  splendour 

O'er  the  weary  eyelids  close. 

Night  is  now  her  hosts  assembling. 

Star  arrays  itself  with  star  ; 
Little  sparkles  near  are  trembling, 

Mighty  splendours  beam  afar. 
Here  they  o'er  the  lake  arc  stealing, 

There  they  glow  mid  deepest  sky, 
While,  the  spell  of  stillness  sealing, 

Reigns  the  Moon's  full  orb  on 


FROM  UHLAND. 


I. 

HIGH  on  his  old  ancestral  throne 
The  aged  King  has  placed  him, 

And  glitter'd  bright  in  the  sun's  last  light 
The  royal  robes  that  graced  him. 

"  My  eldest-born,  the  land  to  share 

"  With  the  next  in  birth  I  give  thee. — 

"  My  best-beloved,  my  youngest  son, 
"  What  have  I  left  to  leave  thee  ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  old  and  rusty  crown — 

"  Treasures  I  ask  no  other  : 
"  Then,  three  tall  ships.     I'll  leave  thy  throne, 

"  And  win  myself  another." 

II. 

From  his  own  deck  the  youthful  Chief 
Now  watch'd  his  galley's  bounding. 

The  sun  shone  fair  on  his  golden  hair, 
The  laugh  of  the  breeze  was  sounding. 
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A  favouring  gale  has  swell'd  the  sail, 

The  pennon  high  is  dancing, 
The  mermaids'  throng  with  sport  and  song 

Around  the  keel  are  glancing. 

"  And  this,"  he  cried,  "  my  kingdom  is, 
"  My  bark  that  bounds  so  merrily  ; 

"  The  waves  so  free  shall  my  comrades  be, 
"And  we'll  coast  the  dull  earth  cheerily." 

Lo,  tempest-charged,  a  swarthy  cloud 

Goes  grimly  up  the  heaven, 
From  its  angry  heart  the  lightnings  start, 

And  the  mast  is  in  splinters  riven. 

The  billows  dark  bound  o'er  the  bark, 
Mid  the  roar  of  the  rattling  thunder, 

The  Prince  and  his  chosen  kingdom  sink 
Together  the  wild  waves  under. 


III. 

FISHERMAN. 

"  The  ship  lies  deep,  her  crew  must  sleep 
"  With  ocean  o'er  their  pillow. — 

"  But  see  !  what  swimmer  speeds  to  shore, 
"  Borne  on  the  rolling  billow  ?  " 
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"  With  stalwart  arm  he  cleaves  the  tide, 

"  And  rides  its  swell  securely  ; 
"  High  on  his  head  gleams  a  golden  crown, 

"  Some  King  I  deem  him  surely." 

PRINCE. 
"  Yes,  I  am  come  of  royal  race. 

"No  home  is  now  before  me ; 
"  A  feeble  mother  'twas  at  first, 

"  The  cold  dull  Earth  that  bore  me. 

"  But  soon  a  mightier  birth  was  mine, 

"  The  Sea  was  my  second  mother ; 
"  In  giant  arms  she  dandled  me, 

"  And  those  who  called  me  brother. 

"  Shrank  the  rest  from  her  strong  embrace, 
"  But  with  me  she  has  hither  glided ; 

"  And  I  thank  her  love,  which  this  fair  broad  land 
"  For  the  Son  of  the  Sea  provided." 

IV. 

FISHERMAN. 

"  Why  watchest  thou  thy  line 

"  From  morn  to  close  of  day, 
"  And  yet,  with  all  thy  toil, 

"  Missest  the  finny  prey  ?  " 
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PRINCE. 
"  I  watch  not  for  such  captures.— 

"  In  the  deep  shaft  of  the  brine 
"  I  see  thf  untrodden  store-house 

"  Of  royal  treasure  shine." 

V. 

PRINCE. 

"  The  lion  stalks  in  gloomy  state 

"  Beside  the  forest  fountain, 
"  He  roars  aloud  his  stern  command 

"  Over  the  wood-clad  mountain. 

"  But  in  this  hand  a  burly  brand 
"  To  quell  his  might  is  beaming ; 

"  The  golden  hide  that  decks  his  side 
"  Round  me  shall  soon  be  gleaming. 

"  The  kingly  eagle  floats  aloft 

"  In  the  pride  of  his  rustling  pinion, 

"  With  longing  gaze  he  eyes  the  sun 
"  As  a  crown  for  his  high  dominion. 

"  His  path  is  proud  above  the  cloud, 
"  But  a  shaft  more  proudly  flying 

"  From  my  good  bow-string  shall  check  his  wing, 
"  And  hurl  him  downward  dying." 


Uer  IBtompsofjn.  (\) 

VI. 

In  the  wood's  dark  rounds  a  wild  horse  bounds, 

Unbridled  yet  his  head, 
Of  golden  grain  his  long  thick  mane, 

Earth  sparkles  at  his  tread. 

The  King's  Son  lightly  swung  him  on, 

The  horse  the  rider  cheereth, 
With  puff'd-out  breast  the  snorting  beast 

And  lashing  tail  careereth. 

And  all  that  dwell  within  the  dell 

Are  lost  in  list'ning  wonder, 
To  hear  that  steed  from  the  mountain  speed 

Adown  like  storm  and  thunder. 

The  Son  of  the  King  came  galloping 

In  his  lion-hide  attire  ; 
On  as  he  rode,  the  wild  mane  flowed, 

And  the  wild  hoofs  scatter'd  fire. 

And  all  the  nation  throng'd  around, 

With  jubilee  and  song — 
"  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he !  it  is  the  King, 

"  For  whom  we  Ve  stayed  so  long ! " 
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VII. 

There  stands  a  high  and  rugged  rock, 

The  eagles  round  it  flying 
Ne'er  venture  down  amid  its  crags, 

Where  they  see  the  Dragon  lying : 

For  there  the  Breather  of  the  Flame 

Its  fearful  form  lay  coiling, 
With  glittering  crest,  and  scale-clad  breast 

With  fiery  venom  boiling. 

All  all  unarm' d — all  all  alone — 

The  Prince  o'er  the  crags  has  past ; 

His  arms  are  wound  the  Dragon  around, 
And  he  gripes  it  to  him  fast. 

Thrice  has  he  kist  its  threatening  mouth  ; 

The  spell  is  snapt  asunder  ; — 
A  maid  is  folded  to  his  breast, 

The  wide  world's  beauteous  wonder. 

He  has  a  glorious  crowned  bride 

Upon  his  heart  to  pillow. 
Where  frown'd  the  rock,  a  royal  dome 

O'erlooks  the  ocean  billow. 
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VIII. 

The  King  has  placed  him  on  his  throne, 
His  youthful  Queen's  beside  him  : 

The  throne  shone  bright,  like  morning's  light, 
And  gallant  subjects  eyed  him. 

For  many  a  knight  of  proof  was  there, 
On  his  monarch's  splendour  gazing : 

The  golden  crown  shot  lustre  down, 
Like  the  sun's  own  circle  blazing. 

A  blind  old  Bard  lean'd  on  his  harp, 

Amid  the  martial  throng; 
He  felt  the  time  had  come  at  last 

For  which  he  'd  sighed  so  long. 

The  veil  of  darkness  leaves  his  eyes, 
The  veil  that  long  had  bound  him  ; 

He  looks  insatiate  on  the  glow 
Of  glory  flashing  round  him. 

With  dying  fire  he  swept  his  lyre, 

Oh !  loud  its  numbers  rang ; 
And  full  of  light  and  happiness 

The  Bard  his  last  lay  sang. 


I  WORE  THE  ROSE  THAT  CAME  FROM  THEE. 


FROM  UHLAND. 


I  wore  the  Rose  that  came  from  thee, 
Cull'd  by  thy  dear  hand  for  me. 
But  scarce  it  lived  till  set  of  sun  ; 
Home-sick  died  the  sever'd  one. 

Now  its  little  Spirit  floats 

From  my  bosom  back  again ; 

Wafted  to  thee,  like  the  notes 
Of  this  fond  expiring  strain. 


FROM   DE   LAMARTINE. 


Immobile,  il  contemple,  au  chevet  de  ce  lit, 
Une  femme  qui  dort,  et  qu'un  songe  embellit. 
&c.  &c. 


STILL  that  couch  he  watches  by, 

Motionless  and  silently. 

He  looks  on  one,  who  sleeps  and  seems 

Even  lovelier  mid  her  dreams. — 

In  the  features  and  the  grace 

Of  that  youthful  slumberer's  face 

All  that's  Angelic  seems  to  be, 

Except  Angelic  purity.— 

Now  her  eyes  conceal  their  flashes 

'Neath  the  veils  of  their  long  lashes, 

Yet  their  troubles  may  be  seen ; 

Yet  a  fold  her  brows  between 

Tells  that  evil  days  have  past, 

Evil  shades  been  o'er  her  cast. 


7Q  '  FROM   DE  LAMARTINE. 

Though  her  lips  with  love  are  warm, 
Theirs  is  but  a  heartless  charm, 
Which  the  feeling  shocks  and  freezes, 
Even  while  the  sense  it  pleases. 
They  betray  the  curves  of  care. 
But  her  cheek  is  soft  and  fair, 

Like  the  lily's  languid  lustre 
When  the  breezes  warmly  play, 

And  the  drooping  flowrets  cluster, 
Faint  beneath  the  summer  ray. 


LORSQUE  SEUL  AVEC  TOT. 


FROM  DE  LAMARTINE. 


W'HEN,  close  by  thy  side,  I  am  with  thee  alone, 
Thy  soft  hand  so  tenderly  clasp'd  in  my  own ; 
When  the  soul  is  abandon'd  to  placid  delight, 
And  the  hours  fly  away,  but  we  feel  not  their  flight ; 
While  my  glances  still  linger  enamour'd  o'er  thee, 
As  over  the  honey-rose  hovers  the  bee ; 
How  often,  alas !  through  the  depth  of  my  heart 
A  pang,  a  vague  fear,  like  an  arrow  will  start! 
Thou  feelest  me  shudder,  the  paleness  of  woe 
In  the  midst  of  our  happiness  saddens  my  brow ; 
All  anxious  and  loving,  thou  raisest  thy  face, 
Thine  arms  flung  around  me  in  winning  embrace ; 
Thou  bidd'st  me  the  source  of  my  sorrow  to  tell, 
But  sharest  the  anguish  thou  can'st  not  dispel ; 
And  the  tremulous  tears  on  thy  long  lashes  shine, 
Still  ready  to  soothe  or  to  mingle  with  mine. 
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Oh  press  me  no  more  for  the  cause  of  my  sadness ! 
It  is  not  the  want  of  affectionate  gladness. 
Oh  no ! — when  I  see  you  thus  leaning  above  me, 
When  you  fold  your  arms  round  me  and  tell  me  you  love  me, 
My  own,  my  adored  one,  there  is  not  a  bliss 
On  earth  that  I  hope  for  so  perfect  as  this. 
But  then,  even  then,  in  the  moments  most  dear 
A  voice  that  I  know  not  seems  close  to  my  ear, 
And  whispers  its  warning  with  withering  breath 
That  the  torch  of  our  love  must  be  darken'd  in  death, 
That  bliss  will  soon  vanish  with  vanishing  years  ;— 
Oh  then  my  soul  shivers,  and  shrinks  from  its  fears— 
From  the  cold  thought,  that  tells  me  our  love  and  our  joy 
Are  dreams  which  a  touch  may  for  ever  destroy ! 


(     73     ) 
FROM   DE   LAMARTINE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS  IN  1800. 


Pour  lancer  tous  ses  fils  a  sa  lutte  inegale, 
Paris  semble  cles  camps  la  grande  capitale,' 
&c.  &c. 


PARIS  is  mustering  all  her  children  here, 

To  hurl  them  forth  in  desperate  career 

Against  th'  outnumbering  foe ;   she  seems  to  be 

One  vast  metropolis  of  soldiery. 

The  long  fair  fields  of  France  send  up  again 

The  living  harvests  of  the  battle-plain  ; 

And  through  each  gate  fresh  columns  filing  in 

With  song  and  jest  their  march  of  death  begin, 

To  fill  the  gaps  that  Austrian  sword  and  spear 

Rend  in  the  fourteen  hosts  of  the  frontier. 

Banners  are  fluttering — now  no  longer  gay, 

The  foeman's  shot  has  torn  their  pomp  away, 

But  gallant  hearts  flock  round  them,  and  adore 

The  veteran  shreds  of  each  old  tri -color. 

The  rumbling  cannons  pass  in  gloomy  state, 

Their  hoarse  deep  throats  charged  with  the  globes  of  fate  ; 

And  glinted  back  the  sun's  first  ray  appears 

From  the  dense  forests  of  the  musqueteers. 


LES    PLEURS. 

FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 


\VEEP  on,  weep  on  ! — most  blessed  things,  even  to  the  blest,  are  tears 
Tis  when  thy  songs  of  sadness  tell,  thy  voice's  charm  appears ; 
Tis  when  along  thy  soft  blue  eyes  the  recent  tears  are  trembling, 
They  loveliest  shine,  the  summer  skies  after  fresh  showers  resembling. 

Weep,  and  be  wise. — It  is  a  gift  to  have  the  power  to  weep. 
Tears  heal  the  bruised  and  broken  heart ;  tears  lull  its  pangs  to  sleep. 
And  when  the  clouds  of  sin  and  doubt  back  from  the  bosom  roll, 
Our  better  feelings  dawn  in  tears — the  dew-drops  of  the  soul. 

Yes,  weep ! — But  thou  dost  well  to  weep  in  silence  and  alone : 
To  feel  the  luxury  of  grief,  it  must  be  all  our  own. 
The  world  may  smile  and  share  thy  joys  ;  but  in  thine  inmost  heart 
Still  treasure  up  the  fount  of  tears,  all  sacred  and  apart. 

The  flower  that  'neath  the  glow  of  noon  displays  the  brightest  hue, 
Thus  guards  within  its  inmost  folds  some  drops  of  morning's  dew  ; 
And  while  all  sunny  and  serene  its  outward  smile  appears, 
Its  soul  of  sweetness  and  delight  dwells  mid  those  hidden  tears. 


PART    II 


SONGS, 

&c.  &c. 


NON  ITA  CERTANDI  CUPIDUS  QUAM  PROPTER  AMOREM. 


HEAVILY  O'ER  US  THE  SHADOWS  ARE  CLOSING. 


AIR "ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM. 


HEAVILY  o'er  us  the  shadows  are  closing, 

Dreary  and  chill  sounds  the  fast-falling  rain ; 
Hence  to  the  pillow  that  knows  no  reposing, 
Hence,  Love,  never  to  view  thee  again ! 
Parted  for  ever 
Fate  bids  us  sever, 
Never,  oh  never 

To  meet,  Love,  again ! 

Never  again  at  the  long  day's  decaying 

Glad  shall  I  watch  for  thy  welcome  of  bliss, 
View  the  soft  smile  o'er  thy  gentle  lip  playing, 

Thrill  'neath  the  fondness  that  glow'd  in  thy  kiss. 
Hopeless  the  morrow     , 
Must  dawn  o'er  my  sorrow. 
Why  should  Love  borrow 
Anguish  like  this  ? 
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O'er  my  cold  heart  when  the  long  grass  is  waving, 

Swept  by  the  night-breeze  that  sighs  round  my  head, 
Mourn  not  for  one  whom  them  shrinkest  from  saving, 
Calm  let  me  rest  in  that  sorrowless  bed. 
Misery  steeping 
My  lone  life  in  weeping, 
Harms  not  the  sleeping 

The  sleep  of  the  Dead. 


THE  HAPPY  DAYS  OF  YORE. 


AIR «  DIS  MOI  SOLD  AT.' 


I. 

FILL  high  the  bowl !     Long  years  have  roll'd  above  us 

Since  last  we  met  as  friend  should  meet  with  friend ; 
Our  ranks  are  thinn'd  of  hearts  that  best  did  love  us, 

Yet  may  our  own  bound  warmly  to  the  end. 
Though  the  full  glass  seem  beaming  with  reflections 

Of  pleasures  past  and  comrades  now  no  more, 
Bright  be  the  soul,  and  gay  our  recollections ; 

We'll  drink  the  days — the  happy  days  of  yore. 

II. 

Their  suns  have  set ;  but  still  the  ling'ring  splendour 

Gladdens  our  sky  with  gleams  of  past  delight ; — 
The  long-lost  sounds  of  voices  blithe  and  tender 

From  times  gone  by  are  echoed  back  to-night. 
They  whom  we  loved,  while  living  loved  our  pleasures ; 

They  wish  us  blest,  if  yet  they  view  us  more. 
Deep — as  each  heart  their  joyous  image  treasures — 

We'll  drink  the  days — the  happy  days  of  yore. 
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III. 

Never  look  back  to  search  for  store  of  sorrow ; 

Memory  should  be  the  vassal  of  the  Will. 
Enough  of  care  the  day — enough  the  morrow 

Will  bring  to  prove  what  firmness  nerves  us  still, 
Pause  o'er  each  bliss  the  retrospect  discloses, 

Then  boldly  turn  to  meet  what  lies  before. 
Sweet  is  the  Past,  though  wither' d  are  its  roses ; 

Then  drink  the  days — the  happy  days  of  yore. 


REMEMBER  ME  BY  DAY,  LOVE. 


Am MALTESE. 


I. 

REMEMBER  me  by  day,  Love, 

Though  other  thoughts  may  crowd 
Mid  the  pageant's  splendour  gay,  Love, 

And  the  revel  long  and  loud. 
I  cannot  wish  thee  sadness ; 

I  ask  no  sigh  from  thee. 
But,  oh  !  in  grief  or  gladness 

Thou  may'st  remember  me. 

II. 

Remember  me  by  night,  Love, 

When  earth  is  dim  and  still, 
But  the  Spirit-world  is  bright,  Love, 

And  sweet  dreams  roam  at  will. 
When  the  silver  moonlight  gleams,  Love, 

Like  a  sceptre  on  the  sea, 
O  then  in  thought  and  dreams,  Love, 

Thou  mayst  remember  me. 
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III. 

Think  how  I  fondly  cherish 

Each  look,  each  tone  of  thine ; 
How  my  heart's  last  hopes  must  perish, 

If  left  by  thee  to  pine. 
And  oh,  while  far  away,  Love — 

Mark  the  last  words  that  I  write— 
REMEMBER  ME  BY  DAY,  LOVE, 

REMEMBER  ME  BY  NIGHT. 


WE  MET  WHILE  LIFE  AND  LOVE  WERE  NEW. 

AIR «TU  NE  TE  SOUVIENS  PLUS,  MARIE." 

I. 

WE  met  while  life  and  love  were  new ; 
We  deeply  loved,  we  deeply  mourn'd 
The  anguish  of  our  forced  adieu — 

The  hope  that  fled,  and  ne'er  returned. 
Now  many  a  stormy  year 

Has  worn  both  heart  and  brain, 
And  when  least  I  hoped  thee  near, 
We  meet  to  love  again. 

II. 

For  those  whom  once  the  heart  has  loved, 

Though  parted  long  and  changed  they  be, 
We  ne'er  can  view  again  unmoved — 
Affection  wakes  with  memory. 
And  the  glow  of  days  of  yore 

Our  souls  again  may  prove, 
And  we  '11  meet  to  part  no  more, 
My  first,  my  last  dear  Love. 


BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  SOUNDING  SEA. 


Am VALETTA'S. 


I. 

BY  the  side  of  the  sounding  sea, 

Which  the  shrill  blasts  of  Autumn  waken, 
Alone  1  wander,  far  from  thee, 

The  spot  where  first  we  met,  forsaken. 
And  its  flowrets  have  lost  their  hue ; 

No  more  for  me  thy  hand  will  wreathe  them, 
And  bid  me  think  how  fond  and  true 

We  watch'd  their  growth,  and  love  grew  with  them. 
But  here  though  nought  around  below 

Of  her  I  loved  and  left  remind  me, 
The  same  bright  Heaven  on  both  will  glow, 

And  heart  to  heart  to  thee  still  bind  me. 

II. 

'Tis  when  star  is  array'd  with  star, 

And  when  the  moon  unveils  her  splendour, 

We  both  may  watch,  though  parted  far, 
Together  for  that  orb  so  tender. 
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At  the  noon  of  the  night,  my  brow 

To  hail  her  gentle  light  when  raising, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  keep  thy  vow, 

And  on  that  light  wilt  then  be  gazing. 
No  longer  while  we  look  above, 

In  absence  shall  we  sigh  dejected ; 
For  our  hearts  will  read  each  other's  love 
In  the  smile  of  the  soft  sweet  moon  reflected. 


IF  THOU  WILT  ONLY  SMILE  ON  ME. 


AIR VALETTA'S. 


I. 

IF  thou  wilt  only  smile  on  me, 

And  clasp  that  gentle  hand  in  mine, 
Each  hope  of  other  things  may  flee, 

Each  care  no  longer  shall  repine. 
I'll  little  reck  of  worldly  things, 

So  thou  but  fond  and  faithful  be ; 
Each  fluttering  wish  shall  furl  its  wings, 

If  thou  wilt  only  smile  on  me— 

Only  smile  on  me. 

II. 

Look  up,  my  Love ;  that  mournful  hue, 

That  frown  should  never  dim  thine  eye ; 
Twos  meant  to  shew  the  heaven's  blue, 

And  not  the  cloud  that  veils  the  sky. 
Our  life  may  be  one  summer-day 

From  every  storm  and  shadow  free ; 
And  soon  may  dawn  its  happy  ray, 

If  thou  wilt  only  smile  on  me — 

Only  smile  on  inc. 
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STEEL  YOUR  HEART  AGAIN,  BOY. 


AIR VALETTA'S. 


I. 

STEEL  your  heart  again,  Boy. 

If  love  has  lost  its  joy 
Wherefore  keep  the  pain,  Boy  ? 

Drown  them  together,  Boy. 
There  are  hundreds  fair  as  she,  Lad ; 

If  your  luck  with  one  is  past, 
Try  the  next,  and  see,  Lad, 

If  she 's  kinder  than  the  last. 

II. 

Think  of  nobler  aims,  Man, 

You're  made  for  higher  things, 
Than  to  court  these  haughty  dames,  Man. 

Up !  plume  your  spirit's  wings ! 
Glory  beams ;  gaze  well  upon  her, 

And  these  trifles  soar  above  ; 
But  you  ne'er  can  rise  in  honour, 

If  you  fall  so  deep  in  love. 


BOAT  SONG. 

PLY     THE     OAR." 

AIR GERMAN. 


PLY  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 
Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 

Give  way,  give  way,  long  strokes  and  fast ! 
Quick  on  the  feather, — she  bounds  at  last ! 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 

The  laughing  breeze,  the  sparkling  beam 
Have  waken'd  the  smile  of  the  dimpled  stream. 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 


BOAT  SONG. 

Our  boat  glides  fast  as  the  swallow's  wing, 
There's  life  and  delight  in  her  every  spring. 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 

The  rippling  waves  our  gladness  feel, 

And  gurgle  with  joy  round  the  cleaving  keel. 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 

The  trees  bow  down  from  the  meadow-side 
To  welcome  the  wanderers  of  the  tide. 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 

And  sunny  and  fair  smile  hill  and  lea, 
As  we  glance  beside  them  fast  and  free. 

Then  ply  the  oar,  ply  the  oar, 

Bend  ye  well  to  the  oar, 
Our  bark  must  fly  far,  ere  she  rest  by  the  shore. 


SWEET  SHOWERS  OF  BLOSSOM. 


AIR SPANISH. 


SWEET  showers  of  blossom 

Slowly  descending 
Sink  on  earth's  bosom, 

With  sweet  flowers  blending. 
Warm  gales  o'er  the  meadows 

Waft  the  rivulets'  voices  ; 
In  the  early  leaves'  shadows 

The  shrill  bird  rejoices. 

Oh  think  mid  the  bliss  of  the  sunny  spring  weather, 

How  the  wintry  hours  smiled  when  we  pass'd  them  t  ogether  ! 


(  01  ) 

CAROLINE,  TELL  ME  TRULY. 

AIR SPANISH. 

CAROLINE,  tell  me  truly 

What  mean  those  smiles  on  me  ? 
Cold  as  the  snows  of  Thule 

Your  heart  seemed  once  to  be. 
Long  and  well  I  loved  you, 

Strove  your  smiles  to  gain  ; 
But  no  prayers  then  moved  you, 

Long  I  sighed  in  vain. 
Caroline,  now  the  blindness 

That  made  me  love  is  past, 
Say,  is  it  pride  or  kindness 

That  makes  you  smile  at  last  ? 

II. 

Think  you  your  power  is  falling 

And  scorn  can  sway  no  more  ? 
Would  you,  by  fond  recalling, 
Renew  the  chain  I  wore  ? 
Once,  your  slave  delighted 

Would  have  hail'd  those  smiles ; 
Now  the  heart  you  slighted 

Slights  your  charms  and  wiles. 
But  if  those  late  revealings 

Of  fondness  now  are  true, 
Coldly  to  treat  such  feelings 
Is  what  I  learn'd  of  you. 


THEY  SAY  THAT  THOU  ART  ABSENT. 


I. 

THEY  say  that  thou  art  absent ;    but  I  feel  it  is  not  so, 

Though  between  us  soar  the  mountain-heights,  and  Ocean's  billows  flow 

In  pleasure  and  in  sorrow,  Love,  I  ever  think  of  thee  ; 

And  then  thou  art  not  absent ;  for  thy  spirit  is  with  me. 

II. 

If  music  float  upon  the  air,  I  seem  thy  voice  to  hear ; 
If  a  gentle  footstep  kiss  the  earth,  I  think  that  thou  art  near  ; 
If  I  gaze  upon  the  lovely  tints  that  deck  the  evening  sky, 
Thy  beauty,  treasured  in  my  heart,  is  imag'd  to  the  eye. 

III. 

Oh,  'tis  not  to  these  outward  things  the  power  of  Love 's  confined  ; 
Over  the  spirit's  hidden  realms  his  mightiest  chains  are  twined. 
I  have  a  world  within  my  heart, — the  heart  that 's  all  thine  own  ; 
I  list  to  thee — I  gaze  on  thee — I  think  of  thee  alone. 

IV. 

They  marvel  that  I  am  not  sad  when  thou  art  far  away  ; 
But  they  cannot  tell  the  secret  spell  by  which  my  soul  is  gay. 
Then  mourn  not,  Dearest,  for  the  pain  that  absence  gives  to  me, 
For  his  love  from  him  who  truly  loves  can  never  absent  be. 


THE  LONGING  OF  MY  SOUL  FOR  THEE. 


THE  longing  of  my  soul  for  thee 

Has  not  been  heralded 
By  outward  love's  idolatry. 

In  silence,  and  in  dread 
Its  own  existence  to  betray 

By  gesture  or  by  tone, 
Hour  upon  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

My  love  for  thee  has  grown. 

And  deep — unfathomably  deep — 

The  flood  of  fiery  feeling, 
Intensely  still  as  midnight's  sleep, 

Has  swoll'n  mid  vain  concealing. 
Down,  down,  below  the  tides 

Of  whelming  strong  emotion 
The  faint  love-deluged  spirit  glides, 

Like  drowners  'neath  an  ocean. 


THE  LONGING  OF  MY  SOUL  FOR  THEE. 

In  breathless  worship  laying  low 

My  heart  before  thy  shrine 
Let  me  love  on ; — though  well  I  know 

Thou  never  canst  be  mine. 
In  silent  rapture  thus  we  trace 

The  stars  that  roll  above, 
Beyond  Humanity's  embrace, 

But  not  beyond  its  love. 


HUSH'D  AS  THE  SLEEP  OF  INFANT  LOVE. 

I. 
HUSH'D,  as  the  sleep  of  Infant  Love, 

The  weary  world  was  lying ; 
In  dreamy  whispers  waved  the  wood, 
Its  shadows  slumbering  on  the  flood, 

That  slumber'd  softly  sighing. 
The  clouds  that  streak'd  thf  ethereal  blue 
In  slender  ranks  together  drew, 
As  if  they  loved  to  linger  there, 
And  muse  o'er  scenes  so  calm  and  fair. 

The  starlight  glitter'd  in  the  stream, 
And  look'd  with  trembling  eye 

Up  to  the  steady  starlight's  gleam, 

That  glow'd  mid  deepest  sky  ; — 
Like  one  who  loves,  but  doubts  and  fears ; 
Whose  timid  gaze,  mid  glistening  tears, 
Watches  the  loved-one's  glance  of  light 
So  softly  and  serenely  bright. 

II. 

All  outward  things  below,  above, 
The  spirit  of  repose  and  love 

Had  steeped,  as  dews  the  flower  ; 
And  o'er  the  world  of  inner'sense 
Was  shed  the  gentle  influence 

Of  that  sweet  midnight  hour. 
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'Twas  doubly  dear  to  think  of  thee, 
Because  I  felt  my  soul  to  be 
From  earthly  care  and  sorrow  free. 
The  tears  gush'd  from  my  eyes, 
Sweet  as  the  showers  of  vernal  skies. 
More  sweet  I  felt  those  tears  to  be 
Because  they  were  inspired  by  thee. 

III. 

Oh  that  the  Visionary's  creed 

Spake  truly  to  the  heart, 
That  souls  of  those  who  fondly  love 
May  spring  from  earth,  as  springs  the  dove 
On  eager  wing,  and  meet  above, 
Although  our  forms  on  earth  must  move 

From  what  we  love  apart ! 
It  was  not  all  an  idle  dream  ; — 
For,  gazing  thus  upon  the  gleam 

Of  light  and  life  through  yonder  skies, 
I  cannot  think  of  worldly  things, 
But,  borne  on  love's  imaginings, 

My  spirit  seems  to  rise. 
And  while  such  visions  o'er  me  steal, 
The  deep  unearthly  bliss  I  feel, 
Which  youthful  passicm  poured  o'er  me 
When,  Dearest,  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 
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MY  SOUL  WAS  DARK  AND  DESOLATE. 
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MY  soul  was  dark  and  desolate, 

Sorrowing  from  thee  afar ; 
Rayless  and  inanimate, 

Like  a  night  without  a  star, 
When  the  interlunar  sky 
Mourns  the  moon's  inconstancy. 

At  the  dawn  of  thy  return 
Vital  altars  throb  and  burn ; 
All  the  heaven  of  love  is  glowing 

In  thine  eye's  unfolded  blue  ; 
Light  and  life  around  thee  flowing 
Waken  hearts  beneath  thy  view, 

As  the  daybreak's  gleams  and  showers 
Call  from  sleep  the  shrouded  flowers. 
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Though  my  spirit,  at  the  glance 
Of  thy  radiant  countenance, 

Droops  with  dazzled  aching  sight, 

Overladen  with  delight ; 

Still  I  feel  thee  gazing  on  me, 

And  the  thrilling  influence 

And  the  soul-dissolving  sense 

Of  thy  presence  float  upon  me, 

Clasping  the  breast  in  a  stifling  zone, 

Filling  the  ears  with  a  silver  tone 

Sent  from  the  heart — and  the  heart  alone. 

The  cold  clay-fetters  are  unloosed  ; 
My  whole  existence  is  transfused 
By  the  Great  Passion's  Alchemy 
Into  one  quivering  flame  for  thee. 
As  th'  expanding  flashing  rays 
Of  the  summer  noontide's  blaze 
Melt  the  morning's  mask  of  haze, 
And  the  atmosphere  is  kindled 
Into  one  glow  of  liquid  light 
By  the  sun,  that  dim  and  dwindled 

Lour'd  forth  on  the  orient  height ; 
But  now  in  majesty  of  might 

Gladdens  all  around,  above, 
Intense,  omnipresent  as  Love. 


THY  LIPS  HAVE  NEVER  BREATH'D  TO  Mi. 


I. 

THY  lips  have  never  breath 'd  to  me 

Avowal  of  their  love  ; 
I  boast  no  gage  bestow'd  by  thee, 

The  tender  tale  to  prove. 
And  yet  I  know  thou  lovest  me 

As  deeply  and  sincerely 
As  ever  woman's  heart  could  love — 

That  heart  which  loves  so  dearly. 

II. 

There  are  a  thousand  looks  and  tones 

Of  eloquent  expression, 
A  thousand  little  nameless  things 

That  frame  the  heart's  confession. 
Each,  singly,  feeble  as  a  wave 

In  summer's  softest  weather, 
But  strong  as  the  resistless  sea, 

When  felt  and  view'd  together. 
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III. 

And  this  should  Love's  own  language  be, 

To  all  save  Love  unknown  ; 
The  thoughts  that  words  are  weak  to  paint 

Should  only  thus  be  shown. 
Thy  feelings,  which  I  read  so  well, 

Require  nor  voice  nor  token  ; 
The  love  that  is  unspeakable 

Must  still  remain  unspoken. 


THROUGH  ITS  LONG  NIGHT  OF  GLOOM. 
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THROUGH  its  long  night  of  gloom 

My  heart  looks  back  to  thee, 
The  statues  of  the  tomb 

Scarce  watch  more  faithfully. 
But  hopeless,  and  forlorn 

As  the  sad  sculp tur'd  stone, 
My  heart  exists  to  mourn 

The  loved-one's  loss  alone. 

Swift  as  the  rainbow's  hues 

Melt  in  the  weeping  sky, 
The  loving,  the  beloved, 

On  earth's  cold  bosom  die. 
In  the  fresh  dawn  of  life 

Their  spirits  with  us  stay. 
But  fade  before  its  sultry  noon, 

Its  evening's  chill  decay. 
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Tis  like  the  Elfin  tale, 

Where  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Were  ever  singled  forth 

To  perish  ere  the  rest. 
Tis  a  garden,  whence  each  flower 

In  brightest  beauty  nurst, 
And  the  sweetest  'neath  the  shower 

Is  torn  away  the  first. 

Had  the  Star,  that  in  days  of  old 

Its  soft  light  shed  o'er  me, 
Ne'er  sunk  in  the  shades  of  death, 

How  changed  my  doom  might  be ! 
I  never  had  learned  to  sigh 

In  solitary  pain, 
I  might  feel  the  bliss  to  love 

And  know  I  was  loved  again. 

Oh  !  not  a  single  grace 

Was  o'er  her  features  shed 
That  memory  cannot  trace, 

And  raise  again  from  the  dead. 
Not  a  tone  of  that  sweet  young  voice 

But  thrills  to  my  heart,  as  clear 
As  when  its  accents  blest 

My  unforgetful  ear. 
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I  was  a  child  when  we  met, 

And  young  when  thy  spirit  fled, 
The  bitter  soul-drops  gush'd 

When  they  told  me  thou  wast  dead. 
Seldom  until  that  hour 

Had  grief  won  a  tear  from  me ; 
And  few  have  I  shed  since  then 

That  did  not  flow  for  thee. 

I  never  breathe  thy  name, 

Though  none  be  round  to  hear ; 
I  dare  not  trust  the  air 

With  the  sound  that  was  once  so  dear. 
Few  know  that  I  ever  loved, 

None  deem  I  love  thee  now ; 
Oh  that  thou  still  wert  here, 

Or  I  were  cold  as  thou ! 
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WITHERED  LEAVES. 


DOWN  from  the  lank  elm  trees 
The  crisping  wrinkled  leaves 

Are  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
Round  the  Cathedral  eaves. 

To  the  dead  heaps  below 
With  vainly  eddying  wing 

Reluctantly  they  go, 

Like  souls  to  life  that  cling. 

But  Autumn's  morning  sky 
In  fathomless  gulfs  of  blue 

Smiles  freshly  on  the  eye, 
With  loving,  hoping  hue. 

The  season  fitteth  well 

This  place  of  rest  to  tread, 

And  bid  the  spirit  dwell 
On  the  time-sever'd  dead. 
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Yes,  the  departing  year 

Speaks  both  to  frame  and  mind, 
Its  visible  objects  bear 

A  deeper  truth  behind. 

The  withered  leaves  beneath, 

The  bright  blue  sky  above ; 
All  that  we  know  of  death, 

All  that  we  hope  of  love. 
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INTO  cold  indifference 

I  strive  to  curb  my  soul : 
Love's  embitter'd  vehemence 
Every  feeling's  turbulence 
Thus  I  might  controul. 

All  unagitatedly 

On  its  azure  way 
Moves  along  each  placid  star, 
Beautifully  regular ; 

Passionless  are  they. 

Thus  the  Mind  would  shape  its  course 

With  purpose  firm  and  high  ; 
But,  alas,  the  vain  endeavour ! 
The  Heart,  the  Heart  is  human  ever  ; 
It  must  love  or  die. 

What  has  Love  bestow'd  on  thee  ? 

Evanescent  joy, 
But  a  long-enduring  anguish, 
Memories  no  time  may  vanquish, 

No  resolve  destroy. 
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High  the  summer-grass  is  waving 

O'er  the  Loved  One's  head. 
Oh  that  showers  of  bitter  weeping 
Could  revive  the  pale  flower  sleeping 

In  that  lowly  bed  ! 

Is  the  dreary  lesson  vain  ? 

Does  sensation  cling 
For  fresh  tortures  to  thy  bosom  ? 
Must  again  Love's  poison-blossom 

From  the  sear'd  branch  spring  ? 

Yes,  the  old  familiar  feeling 

Re-asserts  its  reign  : 
Unresisting,  unreflecting, 
Only  Apathy  rejecting, 

Let  me  love  again ! 

In  its  native  skies^the'Spirit 

Starry  calm  may  know  ; 
But  a  flower-like  alternation, 
Now^delight,  now  desolation, 

Blend  its  doom  below. 
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THOU  ART  NOT  VERY  FAIR,  LOVE. 


THOU  art  not  very  fair,  Love, 

But  fair  enough  for  me  ; 
For  the  face  I  little  care,  Love, 

So  the  heart  a  fond  one  be. 
An  even  soul  I  prize,  Love, 

More  than  an  even  brow ; 
And  more  than  sunbright  eyes,  Love, 

A  sunny  temper's  glow. 

If  the  lip  that  presses  mine,  Love, 

Be  soft  affection's  seal, 
I  never  will  repine,  Love, 

Or  to  softer  kisses  steal. 
Other  forms  may  have  more  grace,  Love, 

But  they  woo  me  hence  in  vain ; 
What  are  they  to  thy  embrace,  Love, 

By  whom  I  'm  loved  again  ? 
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NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 


'TwAS  night,  and  the  hour  for  our  parting  had  come, 

As  we  past  from  the  grove  that  embosom'd  her  home. 

We  gazed  on  the  orb  of  the  beautiful  Moon, 

And  we  grieved  that  our  path  should  have  ended  so  soon. 

'Twas  one  of  those  nights  that  resemble  the  day, 

Less  clearness,  but  much  more  of  Love  in  its  ray 1 ; 

When  the  bright  queen  of  heaven,  her  mild  glances  throwing, 

Beholds  her  fair  face  in  the  wave's  mirror  glowing  ; 

And  vague,  but  enchanting,  from  forest  and  hill 

The  shades  o'er  the  valley  lie  pensive  and  still. 

Oh  then,  when  the  Moon  floats  all  cloudless  above, 

She  dreams  of  Endymion2,  and  smiles  upon  Love. 

So  yielding  and  soft  is  her  silvery  light, 

That  a  negative  cannot  be  given  by  night. 

I  look'd  on  the  heaven,  I  look'd  on  the  eye 

Of  the  fair- one  who  also  stood  star-gazing  by  ; 

( ' )      Par  un  de  ces  beaux  soirs  qui  resemblent  au  jour, 
Avec  moins  de  clarte,  mais  avec  plus  d' amour. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 
(2)      Luna  fere  tremulum  prsebebat  lumen  eunti 

Ut  comes  in  nostras  officiosa  vias. 
Huic  ego  suspiciens  "Faveas  Dea  Candida"  dixi 

"  Et  subeant  animo  Latmia  saxa  tuo." 
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I  knew  not  which  thrill'd  me  the  most  of  the  two, 

Or  which  was  the  brightest  and  loveliest  blue. 

I  felt  my  heart  melting  away  in  the  charm, 

But  I  summoned  it  up :    as  she  leant  on  my  arm 

Given  half  in  support,  given  half  in  caress, 

I  asked  if  she  loved  me  ; — she  whisper'd  me,  "  Yes." 

'Twas  morn,  the  pale  gleams  and  the  shadows  had  fled ; 
We  met,  but  the  moonlight  illusion  was  dead. 
In  daylight  we  all  see  too  clearly  and  far, 
The  daylight  shows  persons  and  things  as  they  are. 
The  visions  of  love  'neath  its  practical  light 
Are  scattered  away,  like  the  phantoms  of  night. 
I  felt  myself  alter'd,  I  thought  her  so  too, 
But  believed  I  was  bound  the  fond  theme  to  renew. 
In  a  common-place  tone,  rather  stammering  and  low, 
I  asked  if  she  loved  me  ; — she  answered  me,  "  No." 

'Twas  all  clear  as  the  day,  no  disguise  or  suspense, 
Twas  not  sentimental ;  but,  oh,  it  was  sense. 
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DARK  WAVE  OF  THE  SEA. 


DARK  wave  of  the  sea,  dark  wave  of  the  sea, 
Bear  my  spirit  along  with  thee 

O'er  the  billowy  plain 

Of  the  deep-bosom'd  main, 
Where  thy  columns  of  surge  advance : 

Their  white  plumes  curl, 

And  with  glittering  whirl 
Flash  back  the  struggling  sunbeam's  glance. 

Dark  wave  of  the  sea,  dark  wave  of  the  sea, 
How  thou  rollest  and  foamest  with  glee  ! 

With  haughty  crest, 

With  boiling  breast^ 
Thou  leapest  along  in  the  liquid  race  ; 

While  thy  brethren  around 

Exultingly  bound 
Like  steeds  let  loose  in  the  headlong  chase. 
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Dark  wave  of  the  sea,  dark  wave  of  the  sea, 
Thy  voice  is  a  voice  of  power  to  me. 

Child  of  the  breeze, 

O'er  the  sounding  seas 
Thy  life  is  a  life  of  dance  and  song ; 

No  chain  may  twine 

O'er  the  buoyant  brine, 
Or  tame  the  laugh  of  the  Ocean  strong. 

Dark  wave  of  the  sea,  too  like  to  thee 
Is  the  soul  in  the  wreck  of  its  ecstasy. 

Brief  and  bright 

Is  its  path  of  light, 
But  it  breaks  at  last  on  the  rocks  of  care. 

As  tliou  must  pour 

On  the  spray-swept  shore 
Thy  bursting  bosom  in  vain  despair. 
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